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For over a century distinguished taste has demanded 
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Messrs. Jarvis Halliday & Co. Ltd., 62 Pall Mall, London S.W.1. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN The essence of feminine elegance ce ae 
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pollinaris is the natucal Fortnum’s is the best winter tonic 


mixer with Scotch... O tnhum 
ask for a Scotch and POLLY ason 


181 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. REGent 8040 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 


Right through the meal! 


H. Sichel Sohne. Mainz-on-Rhine 








Thirsts are dryer today .. . try 
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rHE LIGHT DRY AMONTILLADO FINO SHERRY FROM SPAIN 
Sole Import Evans Marshall & Co., Ltd. 6-7, Water La London E.C.3 
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AL IL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


KN KRAI INSURANCE 7 TD. 
7 . CORPORATION 
83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: INGRAM HOUSE, 


. FOR POSTAGE RATES : Reet ‘ 
PRICE 2s. 6d.: he He. Registered as a Newspaper for Transmission in the United Kingdom. 1348, 50008 ADAN ST. LONDON, WEA. 





Is it an art or magic—all this snake charming stuff ? Most people 
think it’s magic, like making a good curry, yet everyone knows 

that’s an art. In the East the whole thing’s very complicated; 

they blend Coriander with Cumin with Chillies with Turmeric with 
Allspice with Caraway and Mustard and Cardamom and Cloves and 
Garlic and... oh goodness knows what else! The simplest way 

of tasting a really good curry of course is by opening a tin of Brand’s. 
Chicken, Veal or Beef, you can’t go wrong, just serve with 

your favourite vegetables or rice. Most people are eating Brand’s 
tasty curries these days. It’s the right thing to do, and apart from 


anything else, they make a wonderful meal. 
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Brands Curries 


CHICKEN 3/6d - VEAL OR BEEF 2/id 
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T rs A BEA U PV’ savs JACK BRABHAM 


WORLD CHAMPION RACING DRIVER 1959 AND 1960 


SUNBEAM ALPINE 


now with ]¢G litre engine 


‘Power AND GRIP - that's the first 
impression | had when | tried this great 
Sunbeam Alpine. Whatever thé road 
was like, you certainly felt that the lively 
Alpine had things well in hand. This 
sports car makes you feel good -the road 
streams away behind you and you know 
she's got all four corners well down.’ 


MORE POWER Lively 1592 cc engine develops 
85-5 b.h.p., more torque — giving vivid 
acceleration and ample power. 

MORE STABILITY Rear springs are bigger - 
for greater lateral stability. Larger capacity 
rear shock absorbers improve ride control 
and prevent fade. 

MORE ROOM There is an extra 14” between 
seat and steering wheel, the pedals are 
adjustable and the seats move farther back. 
MORE REFINEMENTS Better weather sealing 
. .. detachable hood cant rails . . . an extra 
interior light . . . eight /ess greasing points 
. » » quick-action petrol filler cap. 

Wire Wheels, White Wall Tyres, Overdrive 
and Hard-Top are optional extras. You can 
now choose from five colour schemes. 


PRICE £695 plus P.T. £290.14.2 





By appointment to Her Majesty The Queen Sunbeam-Talbot Lid., Coventry. London Showrooms & Export Div. 
Motor Vehicle Manutactres ROOTES MOTORS LTD irctics limites! dercnshire House, Piccadilly, London, W1 


Rootes Motors Limited 
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in Waterworks 


Countless Glenfield valves are installed 


in waterworks throughout the world 


to give efficient and reliable control 
at head works, in trunk mains, in 
purification plants, in pumping 
in distribution net- 


stations and 


works. 





Head Office & Works : 





KILMARNOCK SCOTLAND 








Three Banks have merged. 
Separately, they have large assets, a fine tradition dnd 





a wealth of experience. United, they offer a comprehensive 
service in all matters affecting business with the East 
and the Middle East. Their advice and help are your 
surest “passports” to profitable trade with those areas. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Branches throughout the World 
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“ BROOMWADE ” helps to build... 


... the trains you ride in 
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Modernisation of the railways is a major project. 
New diesel-electric locomotives are being built 
to replace steam. Streamlined coaches are being 
produced. Miles of track are being electrified. 


Marshalling yards are coming into being with 
automatic control systems which handle an increasing 
number of wagons. 


In these activities, “‘ BROOMWADE” Pneumatic 
Equipment is playing a vital part. 





“ BROOMWADE" Type EH 241 Compressor as 
installed at the Margam Marshalling Yard to supply 
power to operate points and wagon retarders. 


AIR COMPRESSORS & PNEUMATIC TOOLS - YOUR BEST INVESTMENT 


BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX NO. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 
TELEPHONE: HIGH WYCOMBE 1630 (10 LINES) TELEX: 83-127 
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Ruby. for crowns and diadems. 


Ruby is for the rekindling of old 

flames and the brightening of young 
sparks. Ruby is for ruby Port, the 
glowing warm-hearted Port for glowing 
warm-hearted people—the smart drink 
that it's always time for all good men 
to come to the aid of the party with! 





4 hh 


FOR YOUR JOURNEY TO 


SOUTH AFRIGA 


RELAX IN COMFORT 
ABOARD SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS’ 


BOEING 707 STRATOJET 


Enjoy a swift and smooth flight to Johannesburg. 


Four times weekly from London. 





ON TO AUSTRALIA 


For little more than the 
direct London — Australia fare 
you can fly on from 
Johannesburg by SAA’s 
DC-7B aircraft via Mauritius 
and the Cocos Islands. 














THE BOEING’S GREAT 
THE GOING’S GREAT 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH BOAC *CAA*EAA AND QANTAS 


SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE - TRAFALGAR SQUARE - LONDON WC2 


TEL. WHITEHALL 4488 H 
For reservations please ring VICTORIA 2323 H SN 


- 
7 



















: Ruby, Tawny, or White—whichever 
i ay suits your mood, and whatever the time of day. . . 


Cfcottund 


for the TRUE CONNOISSEUR 


l¢s smart to dink. 





The Famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky 

represents the cumulative blending experience 

of five generations of the Gloag family 

in direct succession since 1800. 

To test the fine quality try it neat. “ 
If you have any difficulty about supplies, 

a cheque for £22 : 10s. brings a dozen 

bottles, carriage paid, to your home. 


GROUSE~-WHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 





-.. AND YOU CAN GET PORT—GENUINE PORT FROM 
PORTUGAL—FROM ABOUT 14/- A BOTTLE. CHEERS! 
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Traffic... traffic... traffic... 


stop... 


Ou... 
amber... & 
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The only driver who's completely happy here 


is the one in the HYDRA-MATIC VAUXHALL 





Here's automatic transmission at its simplest, 


smoothest, safest... No clutch, no effort; 


no tension, no constant changing up and down... 


just supremely easy, utterly relaxed 
driving, however dense the traffic. 


It's long-life motoring for car and 


driver in the wonderful, way-ahead 


HYDRA-MATIC VAUXHALL 


Registered Trade Mark 





Just set the selector at D (for drive) and away you go. A 
touch on accelerator or brake and Hydra-matic changes 
gear automatically, at exactly the right instant. You g-l-i-d-c 
from slow to fast, from fast to slow. 

Hydra-matic is not a ‘grafted-on-extra’; it’s specifically 
designed to team with Vauxhall’s new 2.6 litre six-cylinder 
engine. Hydra-matic adds to safety—no free-wheeling 
means the engine is always fully available as a brake. 
Hydra-matic adds to economy —the car is a/ways in the 
right gear for the circumstances. And for the driver who 
‘loves driving’, Hydra-matic still allows a large measure 
of personal control. No other British car gives this ad- 
vanced kind of motoring below £3,000. See your Vauxhall 
dealer and try Hydra-matic yourself. Even if you’re not 
changing your car just now you ought to know about 
Hydra-matic. It’s the motoring of tomorrow! 


HYDRA-MATIC VELOX £775 plus £324.0.10 PT= £1099.0.10 
HYDRA-MATIC CRESTA £835 plus £349.0.10 PT - £1184.0.10 


Vauxhall Motors Limited, Luton, Bedfordshire 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN RIDING ON A SPLENDIDLY-CAPARISONED ELEPHANT IN JAIPUR. 


After a taste of modern India on January 21, when they arrived in New 
Delhi, the next day the Queen and Prince Philip were transported to the 
traditional splendour of a Durbar given for them by the Maharaja of Jaipur 
in the capital of Rajasthan. They rode to the palace on elephants, seated in 
great red-upholstered golden howdahs. Seven hundred noblemen of Jaipur 
were present at the Durbar in the court dress of the time of Sawai Jai Singh, 
an 18th-century ancestor of the present Maharaja. Earlier in the day 


the Queen had visited a village at Bakrota, where she saw work being done 
to alleviate the conditions of the peasants. After the Durbar she went 
to the Maharaja’s hunting lodge at Sawai Madhopur where they spent two 
nights before returning to New Delhi. The Queen and Prince Philip took 
part in their first tiger hunt. The Royal visit has aroused enormous enthu- 
siasm in India with record crowds in the streets of New Delhi. Other 
pictures of the visit appear on pages 127-130. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. os « newspaper.) 
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\V THAT is happening to-day in Africa—and 

most of all in the Congo—is something 
fundamental to the growth of human society but 
which our immediate Anglo-Saxon predecessors, 
in the early 20th and late 19th century, would have 
found it difficult to understand. For they lived 
in a society so highly developed and what is called 
civilised, and so seemingly stable and strongly 
established, that they could not readily conceive 
what existence could be like, and the kind of 
problems that would arise, under any other. They 
could understand pure savages and, on the whole, 
where their fathers had not exterminated them 
with measles and machine-guns, were successful 
in their relations with them, but the intermediate 
stages between the state of Rousseau’s or Hobbes’s 
“natural man’ and their own was some- 
thing of a closed book to them. Their 
study of their own history was usually 
presented to them as a prolonged and 
ultimately successful essay in the develop- 
ment of 1gth-century parliamentary institu- 
tions. We are not wholly free from this 
over-simplified way of looking at our past 
and are still too prone to suppose that such 
institutions, Westminster mid-2oth-century 
pattern, can be adopted, like a suit of 
ready-made clothes, by any branch of the 
human family at any period of its develop- 
ment and at any time. But doubts as 
to this possibility are rapidly growing. 
In the last two decades we have learnt 
a lot, and we are, no doubt, going 
to learn a lot more. 

It is so easy, if one has always lived in 
such a stable society, to conceive of a 
background of automatic law and order 
as something as fundamental to life as the 
succession of night and day, rain and 
sunshine. The traffic keeps to the left of 
the road, the burglar is arrested by the 
policeman, and private property is re- 
spected by the covetous and needy, the 
angry citizen in pursuit of what he con- 
ceives to be his rights scrupulously 
eschews violence because he knows that 
violence will be impartially and inevitably 
punished by incorruptible judges and 
magistrates. The citizen who has observed 
these processes from his infancy never 
stops to consider what a miracle they 
really constitute, and how contrary they 
are to all that might be expected of 
human nature, it being what it is. In the 
Congo, through the medium of our news- 
papers, we have been privileged to observe 
how fallacious these assumptions can be. 
Society can crumble and dissolve, and 
human nature reveal itself, not only in 
private relationships but in public, as the 
seltish, violent and irrational thing it is—in 
murder, robbery, rape, arson and mob or tribal 
hatred, suspicion and hysteria. 

Yet no sooner than it does so, it may also be 
observed, but some measure of reason, considered 
self-interest and, as a result, co-operation between 
men begins to break in. Society can relapse into 
anarchy far more easily than civilised folk suppose, 
but anarchy never endures for long without being 
tempered by approaches to order, albeit an order 
of a very different kind to that which existed in 
the England, say, of 1900 or even 1960. For 
without order of some kind man will not only 
perish by the violence of his stronger neighbours— 
a fate at such times very probable—but, what is 
even more certain, he will starve. If one wants 
to consume the fruits of the earth—and to live 
one has to !—one is forced to observe a certain 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


continuity in one’s agricultural processes and 
labours. For this one requires a measure of 
security and freedom from interruption; one 
cannot sow or reap in the immediate presence of an 
unorganised and destructive mob. The gangster 
boss who ensures that the harvest is reaped is for 
suffering mankind an advance on the gangster 
boss who, in the first wild rapture of freedom from 
police restraint, overlooks this primary necessity. 
In this way—however unfair it might be to 
describe either as a gangster-boss—a Mobutu, 
however seemingly less constitutional, may 
appear preferable to a Lumumba, not to 
civilised and protected persons watching from 
distant ivory towers, but to the victims of 
anarchy on the spot. 





THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF YORK: DR. DONALD COGGAN, WHO IS NOTED FOR 
HIS OUTSPOKEN VIEWS ON THE DECLINE IN SPIRITUAL VALUES IN BRITAIN. 


Dr. Coggan, who is fifty-one, was largely responsible for the drafting of the 
i catechism. From 1937 until 1944 he was Professor of the New 
Testament in Wycliffe College, Toronto. Then he became Principal of the 
London College of Divinity, a 
Bishop of Bradford in 1956. His chief interests are in evangelical and 
pastoral work, | ne men among the young. Portraits of Dr. Fisher, the 

nterbury, and of Dr. Ramsey, whom he succeeds at York, 


t he 


appear in this issue on pages 137 and 136. 


So if one goes back to the dark ages out of 
which our own Anglo-Saxon polity grew—the 
common legal and constitutional heritage of Great 
Britain and the United States—one sees how the 
first frail advances in civilisation began as exer- 
cises in qualified violence. The feudal robber 
who used his leadership of his gang of toughs to 
ensure that the husbandman got his harvest in 
without being interfered with in the process was 
the earliest traceable progenitor of Mr. Macmillan 
and Mr. Gaitskell. He may have selected himself 
to rule, but, by and large, his rule met with the 
assent of the governed. And this is the common 
denominator of all enduring government: that it 
is seen by the governed, by and large, whatever its 
limitations and deficiencies, to be somehow for 
their good. And one of the most important 


held until his consecration as 


qualifications of a ruler is the capacity to make 
those he rules believe that they derive certain 
advantages from his rule. It is why patriotism, 
pride in and love for the governing institutions 
of one’s country can become such a potent force 
in human affairs in times of crisis. From William 
Wallace with his horn at Stirling Bridge to 
Churchill telling us of our finest hour amid the 
ruins of our policy and European freedom in 1940 
the story remains the same. 

There is much of significance to our own 
imperilled age in the study of how our Western 
society recovered after the collapse of Roman order 
and civilisation—long eroded by excessive taxa- 
tion of human effort and enterprise and the decay 
of patriotism among the inheritors of the Roman 


imperial tradition. Feudalism was an 
inevitable stage in that recovery. The 
first step, in the general inability of 


central government to ensure either in- 
ternal order or protection from external 
invaders, was when authority was given to 
the strongest man in every locality to rule 
it in return for his own solemn undertaking 
to support and maintain the higher powers 
that gave him that authority. When a 
man, however rude and rough, swore 
allegiance to his overlord—king, count or 
reigning duke—to come to his aid in time 
of need, and received in return a similar 
allegiance from those who cultivated their 
fields under his protection, the foundations 
of civilisation were beginning to be re-laid. 
From that crude beginning the majestic 
edifice of our present system of government 
arose. When, under the protection of 
feudalism, a more complex society evolved, 
inspired by the Christian teaching of the 
Church and stimulated by the interchange 
and manufacture of commodities of use 
and beauty made possible by feudal order, 
the superior powers of a centralised govern- 
ment once again began to operate to give 
men a more delicately adjusted system of 
justice and a more stable and continuously 
regulated economy. One can trace that 
development in this island under our 
Norman and early Plantagenet kings and 
in France under such rulers as Philip 
Augustus, the noble St. Louis and the 
harsh, unscrupulous Philip le Bel. What 
is sO moving in our own country’s history 
is the way in which, when that process 
was achieved, a king of strong autocratic 
tendencies like Edward I repeatedly en- 
deavoured to secure the assent and 
approval of his subjects to his measures 
of government. It was largely out of that 
endeavour that our parliamentary institu- 
tions first took shape, just as it was out of 
the similar endeavours of another autocrat, 
two-and-a-half centuries later—Henry VI1I—that 
those institutions became so strong as to ensure 
their subsequent survival and triumph during the 
authoritarian age of Philip of Spain, Richelieu and 
the Grand Monarque. Perhaps there was some- 
thing in the English character—or, I should say, 
British, for it was, if possible, even stronger in the 
Scottish character—that made it seem essential 
to any ruler of perception, however tyrannical 
his bent, to secure the conscious assent of his 
subjects for what he sought to do. “ That which 
touches all,"’ said Edward I nearly 700 years 
ago, ‘‘ must be approved by all,” and what have 
all our struggles for good government for ourselves 
and others, in all the changing circumstances of 
our history, been but an endeavour to put into 
practice this great and enduring principle ? 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA AND PAKISTAN: THE DEPARTURE FROM LONDON, 
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A FAREWELL TO THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. THOSE WHO SAW HER MAJESTY OFF INCLUDED THE QUEEN MOTHER, PRINCESS MARGARET AND GOVERNMENT MEMBERS. 














THE ROYAL TRAVELLERS ABOUT TO BOARD THEIR BRITANNIA AIRLINER IN THE EARLY AFTERNOON, SAYING FINAL WORDS OF FAREWELL BEFORE THEIR DEPARTURE. 


Britannia aircraft took off at 1 p.m., and just over seven hours later touched 
down at Akrotiri, one of the British bases in Cyprus, for refuelling. During 
the brief Royal visit, the Queen had a 20-minute private talk with Arch- 
bishop Makarios and Vice-President Kutchuk. It is reported to be the first 
time a reigning British monarch has visited the island since 1191, when 
Richard Coeur de Lion stopped there on his way to the Crusades. 


At the beginning of their 20,000-mile tour of India, Pakistan, Nepal and 
Iran on January 20, the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh said farewell 
to members of the Royal family and to the Prime Minister and members 
of the Government at London Airport. Also present were: the High 
Commissioner for Pakistan, the acting High Commissioner for India, the 
Nepalese Ambassador and the Iranian Ambassador. The B.O.A.C. | 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA: GREETINGS IN CYPRUS AND NEW DELHI. 


+ 
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IN THE OFFICERS’ MESS AT THE R.A.F. BASE OF AKROTIRI, CYPRUS, ON JANUARY 20: THE QUEEN A WARM AND COLOURFUL WELCOME AT PALAM AIRPORT, NEAR NEW DELHI. BETWEEN 
AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH GREETED BY ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS, PRESIDENT OF THE THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE STANDS PRESIDENT RAJENDRA PRASAD, AS THEY ARE GREETED 

REPUBLIC, AND BY VICE-PRESIDENT AND MRS. KUTCHUK (LEFT). BY MR. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, WHO IS STANDING ON THE LEFT OF MRS. PANDIT (RIGHT). 





DRIVING THROUGH NEW DELHI IN AN OPEN CAR: THE QUEEN WITH PRESIDENT PRASAD AS THEY REACH THE 
PRESIDENTIAL PALACE. THE QUEEN ANNOUNCED ON ARRIVAL THAT SHE WAS “ THRILLED TO BE HERE.” 





——— ~ a 
IN THE AFTERNOON OF THE FIRST DAY OF HER VISIT: THE QUEEN THE QUEEN AND PRINCE PHILIP BY THE GANDHI MEMORIAL AT RAJGHAT. THE QUEEN LATER PLANTED A PINE SAPLING 
WEARING SPECIAL SANDALS TO VISIT THE GANDHI MEMORIAL. THERE, NEXT TO A MAGNOLIA PLANTED TWO YEARS AGO BY MR. EISENHOWER. 





A 21-gun salute greeted the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh on their arrival President along the 11-mile route from Palam to New Delhi, where thousands 
by air at Palam on January 21. The guard of honour was formed from a of Union Flags were brandished by smiling crowds and where a colourful 
Sikh battalion, and looked almost as resplendent as the three A.D.C.s of the | méllée of sword dancers, stilt dancers and Naga war dancers added to the 
President who were also in attendance. After a welcome by President Prasad general brilliance. In the afternoon the Queen and Prince Philip laid a 
the Queen made a warm-hearted reply and was then slowly driven with the | traditional wreath on the memorial where the ashes of Gandhi lie buried. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA: HER MAJESTY SPEAKING AT THE PRESIDENTIAL BANQUET, ON HER FIRST DAY IN DELHI. 


On January 23, the day of her arrival with the Duke of Edinburgh at Delhi, 
the Queen, after laying a wreath on the tomb of Gandhi in the afternoon, in 
the evening attended a banquet given by the President in the Presidential 
Palace. For this brilliant occasion her Majesty wore a white gown with a 
train of iridescent lace, embroidered with pearls, crystals and diamonds. In 
replying to the toast proposed by the President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the 


! 
| 


Queen spoke of the wonderful story she would have to tell her children when 
she returned home. She said that in India, as in Britain, it was the family 
group which was the vital and continuing factor in a country’s social structure. 
“‘ Families are the bricks from which all human societies are built. If the 
bricks are sound the edifice will endure. In a larger sense, the Commonwealth 
is a family of nations... .”’ 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA: MAGNIFICENT FESTIVITIES FOR THE QUEEN. 
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THE QUEEN PLANTING A SAPLING IN THE GROUNDS OF THE MEMORIAL TO MAHATMA GANDHI 


4 he - Queen’s action in 
laying a wreath of 
white roses on the tomb 
of Mahatma Gandhi as 
her first engagement has 
been welcomed as a 
gesture symbolising the 
new relations between 
India and this country. 
She also planted a tree 
in the grounds of the 
memorial. In the even- 
ing the Royal visitors 
were entertained at a 
banquet in the Presi- 
dential Palace by Presi- 
dent Rajendra Prasad, 
who is the official host. 
In our colour supple- 
ment to our issue of 
January 21 we called 
Mr. Nehru the host in 
the sense that all India 
acts as host to her 
Majesty on this occasion. 
A particularly brilliant 
event was the visit to 
Jaipur. On January 22 
the Queen and Prince 
Philip attended morning 
service in the Anglican 
Cathedral in New Delhi. 


(Right.) 

RIDING TO A DURBAR IN 

JAIPUR, THE CAPITAL OF 

RAJASTHAN, ON ELEPHANTS: 

THE QUEEN, FOLLOWED BY 
PRINCE PHILIP. 


AT RAJGHAT ON JANUARY 21. 


THE QUEEN AND PRINCE PHILIP WATCHING INDIAN FOLK DANCERS WHO GAVE A DISPLAY 


AFTER THE PRESIDENTIAL BANQUET. 
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AT THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF THE REDEMPTION: THE QUEEN; PRESIDENT RAJENDRA 
PRASAD, HER OFFICIAL HOST; AND THE ARCHBISHOP OF DELHI. 
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THE QUEEN, WITH PRESIDENT RAJENDRA PRASAD ON HER LEFT, SHOWING OBVIOUS 
. DELIGHT AT THE SKILL SHOWN IN A PROGRAMME OF FOLK DANCES. 
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UNDER THREAT 
OF BEING 
SCUTTLED: 

A PORTUGUESE 

LINER SEIZED 


BY REBELS. 


A GANG of seventy men— 
described as ‘“‘ rebels” 
and “ pirates '’—seized com- 
mand on January 23 of the 
Portuguese liner Santa Maria, 
in the Caribbean. Captain 
Galvao, said to have ied the 
seizure, threatened to scuttle 
the ship—which had. 600 
passengers on board—if there 
were any interference. The 
liner was being trailed by the 
Royal Navy frigate Rothesay 
and U.S. warships. According 
to reports, the rebels, with 
weapons they had smuggled 
aboard, took charge of the 
strategic points of the ship. 
The third pilot was killed and 
many of the wounded were 
taken aboard the frigate after 
they had been landed from the 
Santa Maria near St. Lucia. 
At the time of writing, ships 
and naval aircraft were search- 
ing over a wide area for the 
liner, which was sailing at 
high speed. Captain Galvao 
is a prominent opponent of 
Dr. Salazar’s régime, and had 
previously served a three-year 
sentence for an alleged plot to 
overthrow the Government. 


In 1959 he escaped while 
SAID TO HAVE BEEN THE LEADER OF THE MEN WHO SEIZED CONTROL ndieet im teen ai nine DR. SALAZAR, PRIME MINISTER OF PORTUGAL, AGAINST WHOSE REGIME 
OF THE LINER: EX-PORTUGUESE ARMY CAPTAIN HENRIQUE GALVAO, . ee P THE PIRATICAL SEIZURE OF THE LINER WAS MOST PROBABLY AIMED. 
WHO ESCAPED FROM PRISON IN 1959. ment for incitement to revolt. CAPTAIN GALVAO WAS A STRONG OPPONENT OF HIS POLICY. 
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THE SEIZED SHIP: THE 20,906-TON PORTUGUESE LUXURY LINER SANTA MARIA, WHICH HAD ABOUT 600 PASSENGERS ON BOARD. THE PIRATES THREATENED TO SCUTTLE HER. 
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We are too apt to forget that, of 


Laos recently has taken the form A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. he long ——7 hrm jae — 


of proposals by Prince Sihanouk of 

Cambodia for a neutral zone. All that 

can be said of them is that they show 

that efforts to end the deadlock have 

not ceased, but take us no further than 

this. Meanwhile, the military situa- 

tion has deteriorated not merely from 

the Western point of view but from that of the 
country in general. As Mr. Macmillan remarked 
in a letter published by Prince Sihanouk without 
authorisation, bloodshed continues and there has 
been nothing to encourage the hopes professed by 
every interested government three weeks ago, 
when they solemnly agreed that something must 
be done and done quickly. 


Mr. Macmillan wrote courteously as usual. 
‘‘I feel sure,”’ he said, “‘that any conference 
convened to deal with Laos would wish to give 
full attention to this proposal,’’ and that he was 
working very hard to get Mr. Nehru’s proposal 
for the immediate return of the International 
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MARKING TIME IN LAOS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


preceding the return of the Commission, though 
China would be more likely to do so. 


In my previous article on this subject, I pointed 
out that if there were divergences of opinion and 
policy between the two Communist giants there 
was an even wider difference between ourselves 
and our French friends, though it had never 
created heat and had, indeed, aroused little 
attention by comparison with the flamboyant 
treatment of Anglo-American differences. France 
has never ceased to regard with affectionate 
feelings the Left-wing Government of Prince 
Souvanna Phouma. She has been under steady 
and increasing pressure from that of Prince Boun 
Oum to return the basé near Savan- 
nakhet, one of the two which she 
has been allowed to maintain under 
the terms of the armistice agreed to 
at Geneva in 1954. French rela- 
tions with Prince Boun Oum, never 
good, continue to deteriorate. Offi- 
cially, the French do no more than 
stand on their rights; unofficially, 
they hold that Prince Boun Oum’s 
future fate is so unsure that it 
would be imprudent to return this 
base. 


The fighting in the Plain of Jars 
has not gone well for the Govern- 
ment, though it claims one slight 
advance which still appears to 
: leave it 100 miles from its objective, 

s?> Hie the hostile force commanded by 
Ste ® 


fe : that enigmatic figure, Captain Kong 


ARTILLERY TROOPS OF THE LAOTIAN GOVERNMENT OF PRINCE BOUN OUM 
WITH A 105-MM. FIELD GUN AIMED AT PRO-COMMUNIST FORCES REPORTED 
TO BE BEHIND THE TREE-COVERED HILL. 


fy pemney 5 3 map hoped that the threatened international crisis over 
be averted, by an agreement between East and West to reconvene 


ference. Great Britain has been strongly 
support to the régime of Prince Boun , although Western opinion 
generally has regarded this régime as the legal! one, since it has been recog- 
nised by the King. Russia and China, however, recognise —_ Kong Lae 
as representative of the legal Government in the absence of Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, the neutralist Prim e Minister who fled to Cambodia. Mean- 
while, on the military front the Laotian Chief of Staff has confirmed 
an important Pathet Lao build-up in Southern Laos, and the threat 
of war on two’ fronts. Government troops have continued to lose ground. 


Soviet Russia the predominant mili- 

tary power in Europe and then—until 

the United States rearmed—in the 

world, the majority have not been 

solved by conference or negotiation. 

They have not been solved at all, but 
all but the very worst of them have virtually died 
of inanition because threats never withdrawn have 
been maintained purely in theory, and because 
neither those who uttered them nor those who 
listened now pay any attention to them. By 
comparison with the threats from Russia and 
later from China, that from the so-called civil war 
in Laos was trifling to start with, and if we have 
to live with it for years we shall have grown so 
used to it that interest in it will not suffice to bring 
it into the newspapers as more than a paragraph 
or two, widely spaced. 


We must also recall that Captain Kong Lae 
supports the neutralist Government of Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, which is far from being at one 
with the Pathet Lao, with which he has been 
co-operating. This patched-up alliance may not 
endure; there have already been shifts more 
remarkable than its break-up would be. Then it 
is the case that Prince Souvanna Phouma, while 
refusing to subordinate himself to Prince Boun 
Oum, has held his peace about most of the other 
problems. His aim is obviously not to break his 
opponent’s power, but to keep up a minimum of 
irritation which will suffice to nullify it. This 
policy is all the more correct from his point 
of view because he also hopes that the disputes 
about the status of governments will develop into 
a wrangle. 


Soviet Russia, too, has made a scarcely-noticed 
change of policy. Hitherto her sole contribution 
to a solution had been the recall of the Geneva 
Conference; now she has agreed to supersede it 
by the proposal of Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia. 





RESPECT FOR THE KING ON HIS VISIT TO VIENTIANE, THE ADMINISTRATIVE CAPITAL: KING SAVANG 
VATTHANA, WHO HAS GIVEN HIS APPROVAL OF THE BOUN OUM GOVERNMENT. 





Commission to Laos accepted. He very much 
hoped that Lord Home would shortly be able to 
invite the Soviet Foreign Minister to join him in 
asking the Prime Minister of India to take the 
necessary steps. He pointed out, however, that 
since at best a conference would not be possible 
without considerable further delay, the first need 
was support for the return of the International 
Commission. Thus we come full circle, and I have 
no doubt that we shall have to go on revolving for 
some time yet. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Khrushchev has addressed a 
letter to the former “‘ neutralist ’’ Prime Minister, 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, accusing the United 
States of trying to use Laos as a military base in 
the service of the South-East Asia Treaty organisa- 
tion. He said that Russia agreed with and would 
support the suggestion made by Cambodia that 
the Geneva Powers, the United States, and the 
International Control Commission represented by 
India, Canada, and Poland, should join the neigh- 
bouring states, Siam and Burma, in summoning 
a conference on the lines of the Geneva Conference 
of 1954. Russia agrees, but we may still feel that 
she is not prepared to insist on such a conference 


Lae, in alliance with the Pathet Lao, or, at least, 
co-operating with them. As I have perhaps too 
often insisted, we have no need to worry about 
these indecisive combats except for the fact that 
they provoke increasing outside aid from the 
patrons of both camps, but we must acknowledge 
that on balance they have favoured the Pathet 
Lao, which now controls the provinces of Phong 
Saly, Sam Noua, and Xieng Khouang. 


The effect of Mr. Whitney’s speech to the 
Pilgrims has been satisfactory. There was, to start 
with, an outcry on this side of the Atlantic that 
sensational interpretations of Anglo-American 
differences had come chiefly from United States 
correspondents, but this gave comfort to none but 
those suffering from pricks of conscience. They 
claim that the fact of training aircraft given by 
the United States to Prince Boun Oum having 
gone into action in the course of the most recent 
fighting confirms their criticism, and must lead 
to further support for Captain Kong Lae from the 
other side. I was delighted to note that Mr. Gait- 
skell said in New York how well justified the plain 
speaking was from such a very good friend of our 


country. 





The great difference between the two is the enlarge- 
ment brought about by the latter, under which 
the team would consist of the eight signatories 
to the former, plus the United States, the three 
member states of the International Commission, 
and Burma and Siam as interested parties. The 
sole reservation of Russia was that the Commission 
should be accredited only to the former Govern- 
ment of Prince Souvanna Phouma, hopelessly 
unacceptable to the West. 


Though I have made no complaint about the 
attitude of the United States as it stands at present, 
I agree that it will be interesting to observe 
whether there is any change when Mr. Kennedy 
takes office. One can be pretty sure that there will 
be no withdrawal of steps already taken and that 
while fighting continues American support will 
not be withheld. There might be some modifica- 
tion of the growth of material aid for the future, 
but I hope not. How much nonsense this point 
has occasioned! It tends to make us forget that 
it is the duty of the United States and Britain 
to maintain the Government they recognise and 
that we shall have failed in a test of loyalty, as 
well as of policy, if we yield. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC. SIMILAR TO A STRUCTURE WHICH COLLAPSED ON JANUARY 15 WITH THE LOSS OF 28 LIVES: A TEXAS RADAR TOWER. 


Twenty-eight men lost their lives in a Texas tower, similar to that shown 
here, which collapsed and sank in a gale on January 15. Texas towers, operated 
by the United States Air Force, are named after the underwater oil-drilling 
rigs in the Gulf of Texas they closely resemble, and are situated off the 
Atlantic coast of America and Canada as part of the North American Air 
Defence Command’s early warning network. The three domes on top of the 
towers carry electronic equipment for radar detection. Normally the comple- 
ment of such towers is about ninety men. A formal enquiry into the sinki 


inking of 


the radar tower on January 15 was opened on January 18 at Otis Air Force Base, 
in Massachusetts. The U.S. Air Force gave orders for safety tests to be made 
of two other towers in the Atlantic—one 110 miles east of Cape Cod and the 
other 50 miles east of Nantucket Island. A sergeant, who had served many 
months in the tower, stated it had at times swayed alarmingly. The commander 
of Otis Base said additional steel braces had been put in to connect the three 
supporting concrete pilings before the disaster. The structure of the towers, 


which are in the form of a triangular platform, rises 60ft. above the sea’s surface. 
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SCHEVENINGEN, THE NETHERLANDS. AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION OF WHAT THE 

NEW PIER, WITH ITS THREE LINKED “ISLANDS,” WILL LOOK LIKE WHEN OPENED IN JUNE 

THIS YEAR. IT REPLACES A 1901 PIER WHICH WAS DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS IN 1941, AND 
WHEN COMPLETE WILL BE 1220 FT. LONG AND 40 FT. WIDE. 


AMSTERDAM. THE NEW EXHIBITION BUILDING APPROACHING COMPLETION AND 

DUE TO BE OFFICIALLY OPENED BY PRINCE BERNHARD ON FEBRUARY 2. IT IS CLAIMED 

TO BE THE MOST MODERN EXHIBITION HALL IN EUROPE AND ITS FIRST USE WILL BE 
FOR AN INTERNATIONAL CAR SHOW. 


40 
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BREMERHAVEN, GERMANY. A TRAWLER WHICH 
CAN FREEZE PART OF HER CATCH AT SEA: LORD- NELSON, 


A BRITISH TRAWLER OF 1200 TONS AND 230 FT. LONG, MOVING 
DOWN THE SLIPWAY AFTER HER LAUNCHING ON JANUARY 14 


BREMERHAVEN, GERMANY. ANOTHER VIEW OF THE NEW BRITISH 
TRAWLER, LORD NELSON, SHOWING THE NEW STERN-TYPE FISHING APPARATUS 
Recently launched for Associated Fisheries Ltd. was this large trawler, which 
contains separate holds for deep-frozen fish and is the first British vessel of its type. 
Lord Nelson, which will be based at Hull, is to join the fishing fleet in May. 


ASWAN, EGYPT. THE BEGUM AGA KHAN, POINTING 
TOWARDS THE MAUSOLEUM OF HER LATE HUSBAND, 
THE AGA KHAN. EVERY YEAR THE 
BEGUM AGA KHAN STAYS FOR SOME 

WEEKS AT HER NEARBY VILLA. 


& 


wt 


NEW YORK. WINTER WARMTH TO WELCOME THE 
SHOPPER: A CANOPY OF INFRA-RED HEATERS INSTALLED 
OVER THE ENTRANCE TO SAKS FIFTH AVENUE, TO CREATE 
A LOCAL SUMMER'S ATMOSPHERE IN ANY WEATHER, AND 
ESPECIALLY CONVENIENT FOR THOSE WAITING FOR CARS. 
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MARSEILLES, FRANCE. “OPEN HOUSE” FOR THE FRENCH NAVY'S NEWEST AIRCRAFT CARRIER, 
CLEMENCEAU: PART OF THE VAST CROWD OF VISITORS. 
Clemenceau (22,000 tons) began her trials at the end of 1959, has a top speed of 32 knots, and when 
she and her sister ship Foch are both in service, they will be the fastest in the NATO navies, apart 
from the big American carriers. 
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PAST THE ZENITH. 
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“THEY SAW IT HAPPEN, 1897-1940.” 


Compiled By ASA BRIGGS.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


N the year of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee 
there can have been few thinking people who 
really believed that the 2oth century would be a 
repetition of its predecessor, that is to say that 
Britain would continue to dominate the world by 
virtue of her effortless superiority, but what even 
the pessimists miscalculated was the rapidity 
with which the old order would disappear. It 
is customary to compare the decline of the 
British Empire with that of the Roman, but 
in reality no comparison could be less exact, 
for the Roman Empire was a land domination, 
and it died very slowly: a much more apt com- 
parison would be with the Athenian Empire 
of the 5th century before Christ, which was 
also based on sea-power, and died very quickly. 
What is of special interest to note, and it is 
confirmed by the evidence of these pages, is 
that the powers of resistance of an empire on 
the decline grow progressively weaker with the 
passage of time: Britain put up a much sterner 
fight to retain Ireland than she did to keep 
India or Africa, just as the Turks fought harder 
for Hungary than they did for Macedonia. 


Oxford and Cambridge still took Holy Orders in 
the Church of England, but for a generation the 
universities had been captured by the secular 
humanists, and the Church itself very largely by 
the modernists. The story had long gone the 
rounds that in Balliol chapel Dr. Jowett inter- 
polated sotto voce the words “‘ used to”’ after “‘ [’ 
and before “‘ believe,’’ so that he could still recite 
the creed. The old order, in effect, was already 
undermined long before the Queen died, though 
the fact was far from being realised by a generation 
which did not understand how materialistic it had 
become.. When those who had anything to lose 
heard of the revolutionary theories which were 
being propounded they merely shrugged their 
shoulders, and consoled themselves with the 
comforting thought that “‘ it couldn’t happen here.” 


Such are a few of the reflections prompted by a 
perusal of this book, but it is also obvious that the 
internal combustion engine has brought about a 
greater social revolution than was effected by the 
doctrines of Rousseau and Marx, and the present 
generation is separated by the gulf of the week-end 
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world, but it has 
been most 
marked in Eng- 
land owing to 
its large popula- 
tion and its 
small size. 


So we come 
to the Second 











World War 
which certainly 
accentuated the 
tendencies, 
mainly in the 
social and eco- 
nomic field, 
which had been 
operative since 
the early years 
of the century, 
and particularly 
was this the case where the countryside was 
concerned. To-day the spectacle of a landowner, 

be he peer or commoner, residing 


THE COMPILER OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: PROFESSOR ASA BRIGGS. 


Professor Asa Briggs, who is one of the 
best-known authorities on19th-century 
history, has béen Professor of Modern 
History at the University of Leeds since 
1955. Born in 1921 he was — 
at Keighley Grammar School 

at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge 
Amongst his books are “History of 
Birmingham,” “ Victorian eople,” 

“ Friends of the People’’ and “ The 

Age of Improvement.” 





At the turn of the century the 
well-fed and prosperous upper-class 
Englishman was well enough satis- 
fied to believe that nature had 
selected him for survival and for 
a definitely superior réle; it was a 
matter of course that this should be 
the case, and there was no need for 
him to proclaim his virtues to the 
four winds of Heaven as _ his 
German cousins and their some- 
what flamboyant Emperor were 
only too inclined to do. He did not 
believe, like his Elizabethan ances- 
tors, that he was captain of his fate, 
but rather that he was part of an 
evolutionary process; that this 
process was to become revolu- 
tionary never occurred to him for a 
moment. Introspection was not an 
English characteristic in those days. 


Just as many of us turn to a 
newspaper, not primarily to find 
out the news, but rather to discover 
what line its proprietor is adopting 
towards the problems of the day, so 
if one reads between the lines of the 
appeals put out to the British people 
in the three wars covered by this 
book, it is easy to detect the rapid 
changes which took place in public 
opinion during the period under 
review. In the South African War 
there was no need to bribe men and 


for this journal. 


THE STATE VISIT OF H.M. THE QUEEN TO INDIA, 


PAKISTAN AND NEPAL. 


ITH the departure on January 20 of H.M. the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh for the State Visit to India, Pakistan and Nepal, our readers’ 
attention during the next few weeks will be focused on the ceremonies and 
entertainments devised for the occasion. 


Her Majesty will travel several thousand miles by air and road over the vast 
sub-continent, and in order to ensure that our pictorial representation of these 
events shall be of the highest quality, ‘ 
arranged to be represented on the tour by a photographer specially commissioned 
and equipped to take photographs in COLOUR and monochrome exclusively 
In addition we will publish the best photographs obtainable 
from other sources. 


These arrangements will enable us to offer our readers an exceptionally fine 
record of the State Visit as it progresses week by week and as our new series 
**Is there Life on the Planets ?’’ has created an extra heavy demand for our 
issues we would advise them to make sure of obtaining their copies by placing an 
order NOW with their bookstall nianager or newsagent. 


ITINERARY OF THE ROYAL TOUR OF INDIA, PAKISTAN AND NEPAL. 
EAST PAKISTAN. the 


INDIA. 


The Illustrated London News ”’ has 


upon his property is far from 
common, and it is becoming rarer; 
one would have to go back to the 
16th, if not to the 5th, century, to 
find a parallel for the revolution 
which has taken place, for “ the 
stately homes of England”’ are 
going the same way as their pre- 
decessors, the monastery and the 
Roman villa. On the other hand, 
the generation of 1945 was not 
subject to the illusions of that of 
1918: it did not believe that 
Utopia would automatically arrive 
with the cessation of hostilities. In 
the main it expected nothing and 
it hoped for nothing. On the earlier 
occasion the general feeling was 
that the worst was over, while in 
May 1945, it was that the worst was 
still to come. 


Why Professor Briggs should 
have chosen to close this volume at 
the year 1940 is by no means clear 
in spite of his defence of his action. 
A more suitable date would surely 
have been 1951, which, as it recedes 
into the distance, is every day seen 
more clearly to have been one of 
the turning-points in the national 
history. The Labour yictory at 
the General Election of 1945 was 
natural consequence of the 





women to serve their country with 
spurious talk about “ a land fit for 
heroes to live in,’’ to declare that 
widespread social benefits would be 
the natural result of victory; the 
patriotic appeal was quite sufficient, 
and this was also the case in the 
early stages of the First World War. 
Thereafter the downward spiral 
began, and as Mr. Douglas Woodruff 
once wrote, ‘‘ The ‘ sunlit uplands ’ 
had to be brought on the stage much 
earlier and mor: prominently, partly 
because other themes were some- 
what fly-blown by 1939.”’ It was 
no longer plausible to suggest that 
to remove a bad régime in Germany 
would open up a new and fair 
prospect for suffering humanity, or 
that the creation of a better and 
bigger League of Nations was a 
sufficient war-aim in itself. The 
‘rare and refreshing fruits ’’ of the 
Beveridge Report and the carrot 








January 21: Arrival in Dethi. 
January 22: By air to Jaipur. 
January 22-24: Jaipur and district. 
January 25: By air to Delhi. 
January 26-28: Delhi and district. 
January 29: By air to Agra. 
January 30: By air to Udaipur. 
January 31: By air to Ahmedabad. 
February |: By air to Karachi. 


WEST PAKISTAN. 


February |-3: Karachi. 

February 4: By air to Peshawar. 
February 5-6: Peshawar and district. 
February 7: By car to Swat. 

February 7-9: Swat, Malakand and 
Saidu Sharif. 

February 10: By car and air to Rawal- 
pindi and then Lahore. 

February |1-13: Lahore. 

February 14: By air to Dacca. 


February 15: By air to Chittagong and 
back to Dacca. 

February 16: By car to Narayanganj and 
then by air to Durgapur. 


INDIA. 
February 17: Durgapur, Panagarh and 
by air to Calcutta. 
February 18-19: Calcutta. 
February 19: By air to Madras. 
February 19-20: Madras. 
February he & air to Bangalore, and 
by car to N 
February 22: At Nandi. 
February 23: By air to Bombay. 
February 23-24: Bombay. 
February 25: By air to Benares. 
February 26: By. air to Khatmandu. 


NEPAL. 
February 27-28: In Nepal. 


INDIA. 
March |: By air to Dethi. 
March 2: Depart by air for Teheran. 








initiated. 


tendencies which have already been 
mentioned above, but six years 
later, after a legislative perform- 
ance beyond anything of which 
Parliament had previously been 
thought capable, the Labour Party 
had fulfilled its mission: the causes 
with which it had been associated 
in the public mind for a generation 
were all achieved, or on the way to 
achievement, and it would be long 
before another such programme 
could be accumulated. 


On the other hand, the public 
at large was disillusioned—with 
the cost of social security, with 
Government planning which seemed 
to precipitate a financial crisis 
every two years, and above all with 
the trend of events abroad, for 
talk of a Third World War was 
on people’s lips, while a_ vast 
rearmament programme had been 


All this was more than sufficient to 





of the Welfare State were what was required. 


Of course the seeds of this materialism had 
been sown long before 1897. The England of 
King Edward VII resembled that of Queen 
Elizabeth II in nothing so much as in the wide- 
spread use of language, insincerely and politically, 
without being really meant. There was, to quote 
but a single example, still a great parade of con- 
ventional Christian belief, and a large number of 
the undergraduates who yearly came down from 


habit from the age when the committee of the 
Carlton Club found it most convenient to meet on a 
Saturday afternoon. As a result the countryside 
became suburbanised, and from being centres 
where people lived and worked the great cities 
became mere agglomerations of buildings where 
they worked; innumerable hordes invade them in 
the morning and depart at night, and in con- 
sequence the urban life of all save the very lowest 
classes has been revolutionised. It is true that 
this development has taken place all over the 


deprive Mr. Attlee of his majority, and the Labour 
Party retired once more into what appears 
likely to be a prolonged period of Opposition. 
That was the point at which this book should 
have closed. 


*“ They Saw It Happen: An Anthology of Eye- 
witnesses’ Accounts of Events in British History 1897-1940.” 
Compiled by Asa Briggs. (Blackwell ; 30s.) 
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TO SUCCEED DR. FISHER AS ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND: HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 
DR. MICHAEL RAMSEY, WHO IS RENOWNED AS A SCHOLAR AND A THEOLOGIAN. 


The Archbishop of York, Dr. Michael Ramsey, was nominated by the Queen 
on January 19 to become the 100th Archbishop of Canterbury in succession 


to Dr. Geoffrey Fisher. He is the ninth Archbishop of York to be translated 
to Canterbury, the last being Dr. Temple in 1942. Born in Cambridge in 1906, 
he was educated at Repton when Dr. Fisher was headmaster and at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. As a scholar he is almost unequalled in the episcopate 
and he was Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge for two years before he 
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became Bishop of Durham in 1952. He succeeded Dr. Garbett at York in 1956. 
Ina broadcast after the announcement Dr. Ramsey said “‘ we shall presently 
be asking the State for a greater degree of autonomy to manage our own 
affairs. I have no doubt we shall get that and will use it wisely.” The appoint- 
ment of his successor at York, Dr. Donald Coggan, who is the Bishop of 
Bradford, was made public at the same time. A portrait of Dr. Coggan, who 
is fifty-one, is reproduced on page 126. 
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TO RETIRE FROM HIS SEE AND ARCHBISHOPRIC NEXT MAY AFTER SIXTEEN YEARS: HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
DR. GEOFFREY FISHER, ON WHOM THE QUEEN HAS ANNOUNCED SHE WILL CONFER A LIFE BARONY. 


Dr. Fisher, who has been Archbishop of Canterbury for the last sixteen years, 
announced his coming retirement on May 31 to the Convocation of Canterbury 
sitting in full synod on January 17. The Queen has signified that she will 
confer a life barony on the Archbishop. Dr. Fisher, who will be seventy-four 
at the time of his retirement, characteristically remarked, ‘‘ My vigour has 
not declined; I am convinced that day to day my wisdom increases; I am also 
satisfied my stock of patience diminishes and that is why I think that the time 


has come.”” The ninety-ninth Archbishop, Dr. Fisher, who was translated to 
Canterbury from London on the death of Dr. Temple in 1945, has during his 
tenure raised the stipends of the clergy, begun the revision of Canon Law 
and has travelled widely in the cause of Christian unity, culminating in his 
recent visit to the Holy Land and to Rome where he met the Pope. His last 
duty as Archbishop will be the inauguration of the new province of Uganda 
next April. A portrait of his successor, Dr. Ramsey, appears opposite. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP’S RESIGNATION; AND NEWS FROM ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 
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TO BREAK A BOTTLENECK: THE NEW STAINES BRIDGE, DUE FOR COMPLETION THIS SUMMER. THE SPAN SHOWN IN 
A DECORATION TO A NEW BLOCK OF FLATS IN DULWICH: POSITION IS THE FIRST OF EIGHTEEN SECTIONS WHICH WILL BE PLACED SIDE BY SIDE. THE BRIDGE FOLLOWS THE 
“MOTHER AND CHILD,” A HOPTON WOOD AGGREGATE SCULPTURE BY GENERAL FORM OF THE LATE SIR EDWIN LUTYENS’ DESIGN. 
PATRICIA ROWLAND, 
A.R.C.A. 
This statue was com- 
missioned as a feature 
of a patio setting of 
cobbles, mosaics and 
terrazzo for an eight- 
storey block of ts 
at Farquhar Road, 
Dulwich, designed 
by the architects to 
the Dulwich College 
Estate, Austin Vernon 
and Partners. 


Right.) 

MAKING THE PRESI- 
DENTIAL SPEECH IN 
WHICH HE AN- 
NOUNCED HIS RETIRE- 

MENT: 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY SPEAK- 
ING AT CHURCH 
HOUSE. 

On January 17, at 
Church House, West- 
minster, when he 
opened the proceed- 
ings of the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury, 
the Archbishop of 
Canterbury an- 
nounced that he had 
tendered his resigna- 
tion to the Queen and 
would vacate his See 
and Archbishopric on 
May 31. He has been 
Archbishop since 
1945 and will be 
seventy-four in May. 


ae 
r8) TO THE SOUND OF THE 
PIPES MRS. IRONSIDE BREAKS A BOTTLE OF WHISKY ON THE BOAT. 
The Tay Salmon Rod Fishing Season was opened on January 16 in traditional style at Kenmore 
at the foot of Loch Tay. The first fish, however, was caught considerably farther downstream THE FIRST SALMON OF THE TAY ROD SEASON: A FINE FISH, CAUGHT BY MAJOR D. F. 0. 
in the Benchil beat of the Tay near Stanley—by Major Russell of Auchtermuchty, Fife. RUSSELL (SEATED), HELD UP FOR ITS PORTRAIT 
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IS THERE LIFE ON THE PLANETS?: 


IIl—THE EARTH AS 
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A SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION. 
AN ABODE OF LIFE. 


By Dr. M. W. OVENDEN, Lecturer in Astronomy, Glasgow University. 


©) 1961 


N the first article of this series I attempted to 
describe briefly the Universe as pictured by 
modern astronomers, and to emphasise that it is 


a dynamic universe This emphasis on the 
dynamic nature of the Universe, and a pre- 
occupation with processes occurring in it, is 
characteristic of a mature science which has 


graduated from the purely descriptive phase. It 
is the purpose of these articles to describe life 
as a process occurring within the physical Universe. 

We are faced immediately with the difficulty 
that it is not possible to define the characteristics 
that distinguish an animate from an inanimate 
object in any generally-agreed way. The differences 
between a dog and a stone are only too obvious; 
but it is a more difficult matter to distinguish 
between a very simple organism such as a virus, 
and a complex but inanimate crystal. Indeed, 
there is no general agreement on whether a virus 
should be classed as a living organism or not, for 
life seems to shade almost imperceptibly into 
non-life. This problem of definition is one that 
will be faced, if not completely solved, in a future 
article. For the moment, we will use the word 
“life ’’ to mean organisms that are, in a broad 
way, similar to the more highly-developed living 
things on Earth, organisms with similar 
chemistry and making similar demands on their 
environment. With this restriction in mind, we 
may ask ‘“‘ what characteristics of the Earth, 
as a planet of the Sun, are essential for the 
maintenance of life as we know it ?’ 

A summary of the physical and chemical 
nature of life must begin, not on the Earth, but 
in the Sun; in fact, at its very centre. For it is 
here that is to be found the source of the energy 
that the Sun constantly pours out into space as 
light and heat. This energy is liberated at the 
centre of the Sun as billions upon billions of 
nuclei of hydrogen atoms collide with each other 
and fuse together to form nuclei of helium, and, in 
doing so, release some of the energy that is 
stored in the nuclei of atoms. As was mentioned 
in an earlier series of articles by Dr. Lyttleton, 
the output of light and heat of the Sun requires 
that some 600 million tons of hydrogen be con- 
verted into helium in the Sun every second. 
This the Sun has been doing for several 
thousands of millions of years. 

The nuclear energy is released at the Sun’s 
centre as high-energy gamma-radiation, a form 
of electromagnetic radiation like light and radio 
waves, only of very much shorter wavelength. 
This gamma-radiation is absorbed by atoms 
inside the Sun, to be re-emitted at slightly longer 
wavelengths. This radiation, in its turn, is 
absorbed and re-emitted. As the energy filters 
through the layers of the solar interior, it passes 
through the X-ray part of the spectrum, eventually 
becoming light. At this stage, it has reached what 
we call the solar surface, and can escape into 
space, without being absorbed further by solar 
atoms. A very small fraction of the Sun’s light 
and heat is emitted in such directions that, after 
passing unhindered through interplanetary space, 
it hits the Earth. 

It is the solar light and heat that maintains 
the surface of the Earth at a temperature equable 
for life. In fact, the temperature of the surface 
of a planet is closely related to the amount of solar 
radiation falling on each square inch of the surface 
The solar radiation is absorbed by the planet, and 
re-emitted as long wavelength infra-red or heat 
waves. The planet, therefore, heats up until the 
energy that it radiates into space because of its 
temperature exactly balances the amount of 
energy that it absorbs from sunlight. When the 
Sun is overhead, the energy falling per unit area 
is greater than when the sunlight falls obliquely, 
so that the tropics will be hotter than the poles. 
If the planet keeps the same face always to the 
Sun (as does Mercury), then there will be great 
extremes of temperature between the dark side 
and the sunlit side. If, on the other hand, the 
planet rotates rapidly, this will tend to even out 
the temperature between the day and night sides, 
as the ground will not get rid of its energy imme- 
diately it has absorbed it; there is always a lag 
But, one of the most important factors affecting 
the temperature of a planet is the presence or 
absence of an atmosphere 

Light takes about eight minutes to reach us 
from the Sun. It takes less than a thousandth of a 
second to pass through the Earth’s atmosphere. 
Yet in this short time it is profoundly modified 
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Some of the solar radiation is completely absorbed, 
the energy going into heating the atmosphere. 
In fact, of the complete spectrum from gamma- 
radiation to very long radio waves, there are only 
two regions to which the Earth’s atmosphere is 
transparent. One, the “ optical window,’’ covers 
visible light and neighbouring wavelengths, while 
the “‘ radio window " occurs in the radio part of 
the spectrum (wavelengths between a few milli- 
metres and about 100 metres). 

At lower levels, some of the radiation may be 
reflected backwards into space by clouds, thus 
reducing the temperature of the Earth’s surface. 
But a cloudy day is not necessarily a cold day, 
for as well as reflecting back some of the incoming 
solar radiation, clouds may also reflect back to 
Earth some of the heat radiation of the ground, 
thereby increasing the surface temperature. 

Furthermore, with or without clouds, the 
atmosphere of the Earth acts like a greenhouse. 
A greenhouse becomes warm because of a special 
property of glass, namely, that it is transparent 
to visible light but opaque to infra-red radiation 





THE SURFACE OF THE SUN, WITH MANY SUNSPOTS VISIBLE. THE SUN 

IS THE SOURCE OF ALMOST ALL THE POWER AVAILABLE ON EARTH. 

THIS ENERGY IS GENERATED AT THE CORE OF THE SUN BY TRANS- 

MUTATION OF HYDROGEN INTO HELIUM AT VERY HIGH TEMPERATURE. 
Royal Greenwich Observatory. 


and heat rays. The light of the Sun can pass 
through the glass, to be absorbed by the soil and 
structure of the greenhouse. It is then re-emitted 
as heat rays, which cannot pass through the glass. 
The amount of energy in the greenhouse thus rises, 
until its temperature is high enough for the slight 
leakage of heat rays through the glass to take away 
as much energy as gets in as sunlight. To a lesser 
extent, the Earth’s atmosphere bottles up the 
energy of the Sun in a similar way. 

The main constituents of the atmosphere that 
contribute to this ‘‘ greenhouse effect ’’ are water 
vapour and carbon dioxide, which together amount 
to only 500th of a per cent. of the atmosphere as 
a whole. Relatively small changes in the constitu- 
tion of the atmosphere might have a marked 
effect on the terrestrial temperature. It has been 
suggested that the fact that, in past geological ages, 
lush vegetation grew in Greenland was a result 
of excessive volcanic activity that belched carbon 
dioxide into the atmosphere, thus increasing the 
surface temperature by increasing the efficiency of 
the atmospheric greenhouse. (But it may be that 
the pole of the Earth in the past was not near 
Greenland, anyway!) Man himself may, un- 
wittingly, be changing the average temperature 
of the Earth by sending into the atmosphere 
carbon dioxide from industrial chimneys. About 
10 billion tons of carbon dioxide are added to the 
atmosphere every year in this way, about a 
millionth of the total CO, content of the atmo- 
sphere. But the effects are cumulative, and it has 
been suggested that if industrial expansion con- 
tinues at its present rate, in the course of a few 
centuries the composition of the atmosphere will 
have changed enough to melt the polar caps of 
the Earth, and inundate much of the land-mass 
of the Earth (including London) with salt water ! 
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As we have seen, when the solar radiation 
falls on the ground, it is absorbed, only to be re- 
emitted as radiation later. If the solar radiation 
should fall on the leaves of a plant, however, it 
is absorbed, but not re-emitted; instead, it is 
stored up as chemical energy, by the process known 
as photosynthesis. Using as raw materials water 
and carbon dioxide (obtained either from natural 
water or the air), together with the energy of sun- 
light, a plant can produce sugar (a typical organic 
substance), releasing oxygen in the process. The 
reaction (much simplified) can be represented by 
the chemical equation: 

6 CO,+6 H,O+solar energy =C,H,,0,+6 O, 
The sugar molecule contains the absorbed solar 
energy, bottled up, as it were, and ready for future 
use, just as the spring of a watch may be wound 
up ready to drive the hands. The plant can then 
convert the sugar into proteins and fats, which 
still contain the imprisoned energy. 

While plants can, under the influence of sun- 
light, build up organic material from imorganic 
matter, animals (including Man) cannot. They 
depend, in the end, upon plant life—either eating 
it directly, or eating the flesh of animals that have 
done so. If a sudden pestilence or change of 
climate should destroy plant life on Earth, then 
all the animal life would become extinct within a 
few weeks. In this sense, all animals are parasites. 

Thus, when an animal eats, it is, in fact, 
absorbing some energy derived from the Sun. This 
is a useful activity only if it can use this energy 
when it wishes to some purpose. The main 
chemical method of releasing the energy is by 
combustion, or burning with oxygen. The pro- 
cess is, in fact, chemically the exact reverse of 
photosynthesis. The rates at which these 
chemical reactions proceed in living creatures 
are controlled by chemical substances which are 
present in very small amounts only, and which 
are not used up in the reactions. These sub- 
stances are called enzymes, and the correct 
functioning and co-ordination of the complex 
chemical activity of a living organism depends 
upon the presence of these enzymes in the 
correct proportions. 

The oxygen required for combustion is 
obtained by animals directly from the air, 
or from water in which the atmospheric oxygen 
is dissolved. And we here find another, more 
subtle way in which animal life on Earth is 
dependent upon plant life. For oxygen com- 
bines easily with other elements. It seems 
probable that not only is the present proportion 
of oxygen in the Earth’s atmosphere main- 
tained by the plant life on the Earth (through 
photosynthesis), but that the oxygen in the 
atmosphere may have come from plant life 
in the past. Life on Earth may well have 
developed in an atmosphere without oxygen. 

It is worth remembering that nearly all 
the energy available on the Earth has been 
derived from the Sun. Consider, for example, 
electricity generated from hydro-electric 
stations. The power is obtained from water 
falling from a high level to a low level. But 
the water in the high lake is maintained only 
because the Sun evaporates water from the seas, 
which forms clouds which can drift over the high- 
level lakes and deposit as rain. The steam train 
using coal, or the motor-car using petrol, are both 
using bottled solar energy, for coal and petrol are 
the remains of vegetation that formerly flourished 
on the Earth by absorbing the Sun’s rays. And 
even the energy released by my muscles, as | 
write this article on my typewriter, came, originally, 
from the centre of the Sun. 

It is the amount of solar radiation falling upon a 
planet which primarily determines the temperature 
of the planet’s surface, and temperature is one of 
the most important factors that must be con- 
sidered in relation to the possibility of life. 
Temperature is a measure of the heat of a body, 
which is a form of motion of the atoms or molecules 
of which the body is made. From experiments on 
living creatures on the Earth, it seems that the 
range of temperature of the organism (which may 
differ more or less from the temperature of its 
surroundings) within which active life is possible 
is from a few degrees below the freezing-point of 
water up to about 140 deg. F. At higher tempera- 
tures, the complex molecules on which the 
chemistry of life depend begin to break up, to 
lose essential water, and to clog the controlling 
action of the enzymes. 

The lower limit to “‘ active life "’ is less definite. 
While high temperatures irrevocably destroy the 
living organism, an excessively low temperature 
may put the organism into a state of suspended 
animation, or latent life. While all signs of activity 
cease, the organism may revive if returned to an 
equable temperature. Trees in Siberia have with- 
stood temperatures as low as —75 deg. F., and 
some bacteria have survived in [Continued overleaf. 
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ALMOST THE SOLE SOURCE OF ALL OUR POWER: THE SUN, AND HOW ITS 
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Continued.| latent form immersion for several weeks in liquid oxygen at a | must be on a planet which is at the right distance from a star 
temperature of -300 deg. F. It seems, in fact, that no lower limit can be | the right luminosity—for, as we shall see in the next article, in 
placed upon the temperature for which latent life is possible. But the range | solar system only the Earth and, to a lesser extent, Venus and ™ 
of temperature for active life is very narrow—only about 120 deg. F. wide. This present the right temperature conditions to overlap the range of act 
is minute compared with the range of temperatures found in nature—from life given above. The normal range of variation of temperature © 
several thousand million degrees in the centres of stars to about -400 deg. F. | the Earth and with the seasons is from ~-75 deg. F. to +140 deg. 
in interstellar space. It would seem that life must exist, if at all,onaplanet, | which just nicely covers the “ range of active life.” Indeed, © 
for the surface of a star is too hot and interstellar space is too cold. Butit | it not do so suspiciously accurately? It might be argued, of co! 
Drawn by 0 Special 
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ITS ENERGY IS ADAPTED FOR USE BY ANIMALS 


that if life requires such stringent conditions for its active existence, then it 
will appear only where such conditions are fulfilled, even if life itself is 
thereby a very rare phenomenon. But is it not equally possible that the 
“range of active life’’ found from observations of terrestrial life is simply 
a reflection of the fact that those forms of life most fitted to the environment 
of the Earth have developed at the expense of those less fitted ? In fact, there 
are on Earth some simple bacteria, found in hot springs, that can grow at 
temperatures as high as 170 deg. F., and survive exposure of several hours to 


Spaial Artist, G. H. Davis. 


AND PLANTS ON THE EARTH. 


temperatures as high as 250 deg. F. Perhaps, under other conditions, 
these self-same bacterial forms would have been the basis for the evolution 
of other, stranger forms of life fitted to higher temperatures. But this is 
speculation. For life as we know it on the Earth, we would seem to require a 
temperature confined to a narrow range, with an atmosphere containing oxygen 
and some carbon dioxide, together with the presence of free water. In the 
next article, I will have a look at some of the other planets of the solar system 
with these conditions in mind. 
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ARCH HOLOGICAL SECTION NO. 2043. 








and thus resembled a thick coin made of stone, 
but for the most part they had a domed reverse 
like a cap, perforated to take a cord or a ring 


A MATTER OF ONE THOUSAND STAMP-SEALS OF 
4000 YEARS AGO: THE AMAZING POTENTIAL OF A 


KUWAITI ISLAND J7ELL. 


By AAGE ROUSSELL, Ph.D., Chief Inspector at the National Museum of Denmark. 


DANISH archzological expedition, work- 
ing under the leadership of Professor 
P. V. Glob on the shores of the Persian Gulf 
since 1953, has, since 1958, been digging in 
the sandy hills of the small Kuwaiti island 
of Failaka, near the head of the Gulf and 
at the mouth of the Bay of Kuwait, and has 
hopes of continuing its researches there for 
some years to come, thanks to the generosity 
and hospitality of the Ruler of Kuwait, His 
Highness the Emir Abdullah Al-Salim 
Al-Sabah. 


As related in The Illustrated London News 
of August 27, 1960, by my colleague Erling 
Albrectsen, the island of Failaka was known 
to Alexander the Great as Ikaros, and a con- 
siderable settlement has been found here, 
founded and inhabited by Alexander’s old 
soldiers from his expedition to India. But 
those old Greek warriors were by no means 
the first people to settle on Failaka and enjoy 
the sweet water from the wells of the island, 
the most precious commodity in the land 
of the Arabs. Several éells, mounds of sand, 
building-stones and potsherds indicating 
the work of man, are to be seen on the 
island, and the most prominent amongst 





FIG. 2. ANOTHER CIRCULAR STAMP-SEAL, WITH A 
STRIKINGLY COMPOSED PATTERN. 

The figure here is of the upper halves of two men, 

each conjoined at the waist, like the figures in playing 

cards and each holding a fan and a m-frond. 

Between them are two bulls’ heads. Magnification 3:1. 


them, Sa’ad, on the south-west point, 
was, in addition to the Greek #ell, chosen 
as an object for our archzological inves- 
tigations. 


The digging of a trial sondage by Geoffrey 
Bibby showed that there were nearly 16 ft. 
of settlement levels, and the potsherds and 
artefacts found indicated beyond all doubt 
that the settlement was of a date within the 
Akkad-Larsa range, or about 2500-1700 B.c., 
and thus was deserted long before the arrival 
of the Greeks. As there had never been any 
previous discoveries to suggest that Kuwait 
had civilised settlements at as early a period, 
an untouched #e// of this age was a welcome 
surprise to the Danish archeologists. There 
was every reason to continue the investiga- 
tion, and at the beginning of the next season, 
in January 1959, a broader trench was 
started across the #el/ (Fig. 6). Thousands of 
potsherds confirmed the first presumed date 
of construction, and soon some undamaged 
vessels (Fig. 8), spearheads and other small 
objects of bronze, began to develop the 
picture of the material culture of the people. 





FIG. 1. A CIRCULAR STEATITE 
STAMP-SEAL FROM FAILAKA, 
SHOWING A MAN HOLDING A 
SHIELD. 
This is magnified about three 
times. The shield is to the 
right and above the man’s 
head is a fish. The remainder 
of the design has been inter- 
preted as representing the 
island of Failaka with two 
towns and surrounded by 
the sea. 


Nor was there any lack 
of ruins of their houses 
—no palaces to be true, 
but until now only 
modest dwelling-rooms 
and store-houses built 
of thin walls plastered 
with clay and gypsum 
(Figs. 6 and 7). 


Most sensational 
among the finds were a 
large number of stamp- 
seals carved in steatite; 
a few of them were 
sculptured on both sides 





FIG. 4. A RICH DESIGN OF GREAT INTRICACY AND HIGH CRAFTSMANSHIP 


This circular seal, magnified three times, shows, in the centre, two bull- 
men, standing erect, and one of them holds a serpent. On three sides of this 


group are long-horned bulls 


The very small size notwithstanding—from about 
that of a sixpence to a shilling—the carvings 
illustrate a multitude of men (and gods ?), antelopes, 
bulls, snakes, rams, birds and flowers incised in a 
most masterly manner and apparently 
with very sharp tools (Figs. 1 to 4). In 
fact, the figures are so minute that the 
rich composition and the fine details demand 
a magnifying glass for a _ satisfactory 
examination. Most of the human figures are 
of types known from the cylinder-seals of 
Mesopotamia of the Akkad period, and two 
cylinder-seals of this type were actually 
found in our diggings, but the circular form 
of the stamp-seals, like that of a coin, 
requires a much more poised composition, 
and the best specimens of the round Kuwait 
seals, therefore, reach a standard of artistry 
considerably above that of the cylinder- 
seal. 


Steatite stamp-seals of this type are well 
known to the world of learning. As far as I 
am aware, a total of twenty had been found 
up to 1950; of these three came from 
Mohenjo-daro on the Indus, and seventeen 
are said to originate in Mesopotamia, 
including thirteen found at Ur. During six 
years of excavations in Bahrain the Danish 
archeological expedition has unearthed fifteen 
specimens, but two years of digging in the 
tell on Failaka have produced no fewer than 
thirty-five seals, with only a few exceptions 





FIG. 3. TWO SEATED MEN DRINKING—IN ANOTHER 
CIRCULAR STAMP-SEAL. 

Here the two men are seated, facing each other and 

drinking from the same vessel by means of long 

suction tubes. Immediately above the V of the tubes 

is a bull's head and above that a leaf. Magnification 3:1. 


in a good state of preservation. This fact 
does not disturb the theory based pre- 
viously upon the occurrence of these seals 
both in Mesopotamia and in the Indus valley, 
that of cultural contact and trade between 
these two centres of very early civilisation, 
but it puts the islands of the Persian Gulf, 
Bahrain and especially Failaka, in the fore- 
ground; not merely as a landfall and an 
opportunity to fill up with fresh water, but 
actually as emporia where goods were 
stored, traders lived and_ civilisation 
flourished 


To date some 42,500 cub. ft. of the 
tell have been excavated. In all, the él 
contains some 1,400,000 cub. ft., and if 
the seals are distributed evenly throughout 
the fell, it will mean that it contains no 
fewer than 1000 of them altogether! If so, 
the stamp-seals of this type must change 
their name in the archeological vocabulary 
and adopt Failaka as their type-site. 


How were the stamp-seals used? It 
seems to me that they [Continued opposite. 
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FIG. §. SHIPBUILDING ON THE ISLAND OF FAILAKA, IN THE BAY OF KUWAIT. FROM THE EARLI 


EST 
TIMES THE ISLANDERS HAVE BEEN SAILORS, WHICH WOULD SUPPORT THE THEORY THAT THE 


PLACE, LIKE BAHRAIN, WAS A LINK BETWEEN SUMER AND THE INDUS VALLEY. 


wennenyennn ness ente ocean eyes 


SO FAR THE HOUSES DISCOVERED IN THE FAILAKA TELL ARE OF A MODEST CHARACTER, 
BEING MOSTLY STORE-ROOMS AND SMALL DWELLING-HOUSES. IN THIS ONE, HOWEVER, A NEAT 
FIREPLACE CAN BE SEEN. 


Continued.) are too numerous to be regarded as seals in the modern sense of this 
word, a personal mark with legal effect; if anything, they must be some sort of 
owner’s or producer's mark to be affixed to merchandise. And, above all, how 
is the metaphorical language of the scenes represented on the seals to be 
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A LINK BETWEEN SUMER AND THE INDUS VALLEY: EXCAVATIONS ON FAILAKA. 


} FIG. 6. THE MAIN TRENCH MADE BY THE DANISH ARCHAOLOGISTS ACROSS THE TELL ON THE 
} ISLAND OF FAILAKA, WHICH REVEALED A GREAT NUMBER OF SMALL HOUSES OF ABOUT 4000 YEARS 
t 


AGO, MADE FROM CORAL BLOCKS, PLASTERED. 
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SANDS OF POTSHERDS WERE FOUND, BUT VERY FEW COMPLETE OR NEARLY-COMPLETE 

THIS LARGE BOWL WITH A RIDGED EXTERIOR, HERE SHOWN IN SITU AND DATABLE 


TO 2000 B.C. OR EARLIER, IS AN EXCEPTION. 


understood ? Has it decorative significance only, or does it illustrate the life, 
mythology and religion of its period ?. These and many other problems must 


rest unanswered until excavations in the years to come provide us with 
additional material. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








zA* the risk of 
being accused 
of getting my 
readers to write this 
page for me, I shall 
begin this week by 
drawing on letters 
again. In one case 
there is an obliga- 
tion to do so: for 
the Director of the Sheffield City Museum has 
written to say that while he knows nothing of 
horticulture he knows a good deal about calendars 
and that, when writing of the poor justification 
of the name “ Christmas Rose’”’ for Helleborus 
niger | shifted Christmas, O.S., the wrong way. 
It is true. And I have no excuse. I 
should have been more careful, know- 
ing my own aptitude for putting the 
clock back when it should be forward, 
and vice versa, and thus squandering 
instead of saving daylight. I am 
especially glad of the correction because 
it also puts the whole matter of 
H. niger’s vernacular name in a more 
interesting light. I said that I had 
not seen this plant in flower before 
January. Well, Christmas, O.S., was 
what we call January 6. 














And now a letter from Cape 
Province, S.A., whose writer does not 
wish to be thanked by name, but which 
is of the greatest interest and takes us 
back to the subject of the arum lilies. 
My correspondent grows or has grown 
all kinds of arums and consequently 
her information and advice are most 
valuable. First, she confirms that the 
white arums, the only ones at all com- 
monly grown in Britain, are by nature 
bog plants, so that that preference 
for shallow water, and even not so 
shallow, already noted on this page, is 
explained. If you do not have a pond 
to grow them in, it is obvious that you 
must at least provide them with a 
waterlogged site if you can. But, and 
this is the important point, the 
coloured arums, unlike the white ones, 
do not enjoy such watery situations as 
“the marshy places at the edge of 
farm dams and along our rivers,’’ but 
in nature favour drier and sunnier 
situations. 


There are at least two different pink 
arums: a small one, perhaps 8 ins. tall, 
which can be used in the rock garden; 
and another, described as “ very 
pretty ’’ and which grows to 18 ins. I 
find pink arums, without further 
description, in South African garden- 
plant advertisements, and they are 
evidently not as common as the others, 
for whereas yellow arums occur in the 
same lists at 8s. 6d. a dozen, the pink 
ones cost 2s. each 


My correspondent mentions two 

black arums: one she describes as “ blackish 
maroon "’ and as being about 6 to g ins. tall and 
which flourished for years against the wall of a 
house, facing west, for many years. This would 
normally be a very dry situation, by the way. 
Another is larger, looking grotesque with its 
black flowers and deeply indented leaves spotted 
with white 


This flecking of the leaves with white or 
greenish white spots is also characteristic of the 
very beautiful yellow arum. At one time I had a 


ARUMS AND “OLD STYLE.” 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


great many of these and I could always distinguish 
a plant which would produce yellow flowers from 
one which would flower white, when neither was 
in flower, by this leaf marking. My informant 
describes the yellow arum as a water hater. It 
should be grown in an open, sunny and well- 
drained position, responds well to compost and 
to leaf-mould and resents moving so that the 
plants often fail to flower for two or three years 
after they have been moved. My correspondent 
has grown these arums in a High Veldt garden 
for a long time, at nearly 6000 ft. above sea-level. 





COLOURED ARUMS GROWING WILD IN SOUTH AFRICA. THE UPPER FLOWER IS A CLEAR 
BUTTERCUP YELLOW; THE LOWER, A FAIRLY STRONG SHELL-PINK. 


Photograph by D. N. Paton, F.L.S., A.R.P.S. 


This garden suffers 10 or 15 degrees of frost every 
night during the winter: the yellow arums, being 
at that time completely dormant, have never 
suffered from this measure of cold which exceeds 
that common in the majority of English gardens. 
I was particularly pleased with this information 
because years ago, when I was having some 
success with yellow arums brought back from 
Italy, I did in fact note that spells of cold winter 
weather which killed white arums planted outdoors 
in ordinary soil (that is, not under several inches 
of water) did no harm to the yellow ones. 


Finally, my 
correspondent men- 
tions a green- 
flowered arum, of 
which she has most 
kindly sent me some 
seeds. She describes 
it as growing against 
a south wall in her 
garden, equivalent 
to a north wall in England, of course, and as about 
3 ft. tall when in flower, the flowers being ‘‘ white 
with an overlay of green."’ I think I know what she 
means by this—that the flower colour is as if one were 
seeing white through an unevenly thin film of green. 
The flower is “‘ very large, not particularly attractive, 
but interesting and the plant likes con- 
ditions between the boggy ones prefer- 
red by the common white arum, and the 
dry ones favoured by the yellow species.”’ 














Thenamesof these coloured arumsare 
probably as follows: the greenish-white 
is Zantedeschia albo-maculata; the yel- 
lows may be Z. a.var. sulphurea, or augus- 
tiloba (deep yellow) or elliottiana (not 
hardy) or sprengeri (smaller); and the 
pinks are forms of the variety rehmannii. 


Now all this, coming to reinforce 
the information in Mr. Conrad 
Lighton’s book discussed here some 
weeks ago, makes it all the more odd 
that so little seems to be known about 
this genus in England and that our 
interest in it is almost confined to 
growing white arums. We boast, with 
some justification, of being the most 
enthusiastic gardeners in the world and 
we are perhaps safe in claiming to be 
the best. Are we losing our grip ? 
Here is something which makes me 
think that we may be: when I men- 
tioned this matter of coloured arums 
to a friend with a post of consequence 
in academic horticulture (but the 
subject is rather out of his depart- 
ment), he recalled seeing a paper by a 
Japanese scientific horticulturist on 
work done in hybridisation of coloured 
arums to produce, successfully, a race 
of beautiful garden plants of this genus. 
He could not at once put his hand on it. 
But why has no nurseryman intro- 
duced this new race, if in fact it exists ? 
Why have we heard nothing of the 
matter from the great pundits of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, we who, as 
humble Fellows, always await their dicta 
with bated breath ? My friend is trying 
to trace and produce the paper in ques- 
tion. Meanwhile, perhaps some Japanese 
reader can help with information ? 


So much for calendars and arums. 
Now a personal observation: I think 
that 1 am safe in saying that the 
diseases which afflict garden plants rise 
and fall in both incidence and virulence. 
During the past five or six years of 
gardening in Kent I had noticed that 
our greatest losses in the fruit garden were caused 
by the fungus disease commonly known as Brown 
Rot. This was common—lI mean is common 
everywhere in the east and south. Now when we 
took over our new house in Devon, since the garden 
had been neglected for some years, the ground was 
covered with fallen fruit under all the old apple and 
pear trees. A thorough examination of this fruit 
reveals not a single case of Brown Rot. Is it my 
garden, or the South West in general, which is free 
from this toublesome fungus ? I do not yet know; 
but it is going to make life much easier ! 
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FROM A TIN MINE DISPUTE TO A TUG DISASTER: 
A MISCELLANY OF HOME NEWS. 


(Left.) 

REASSEMBLING A 
GERMAN AIRCRAFT, 
CAPTURED DURING 
THE WAR, AND TO BE 
EXHIBITED IN THE 
NEW WING OF THE 
SCIENCE MUSEUM, 
LONDON: APPREN- 
TICE AIR FRAME 
FITTERS WORKING ON 
A MESSERSCHMIDT 
163 ROCKET PLANE 
AT THE R.A.F. 


(Right.) 

ANEWLIWNER 
LAUNCHED: THE 
33,000-TON UNION 
CASTLE LINE’S 
TRANSVAAL CASTLE 
SLIDING DOWN THE 
SLIPWAY AT JOHN 
BROWN’S YARD, 

CLYDEBANK. 
Transvaal Castile, which will serve on the South Africa run, is the last passenger liner at 
present on order in Scotland. Lord Aberconway, chairman of John Brown and Co. Ltd., 
said the lack of further orders for the Clyde was a serious matter. 








MR. W. T. HARRY, A CORNISH MINING ENGINEER, EXAMINING THE OBJECT OF DISPUTE IN A CORNISH VILLAGE: PART OF THE SITE OF THE CARNELLOE MINE. MANY PEOPLE IN ZENNOR 
A SPECIMEN OF TIN ORE. HE PLANS TO RE-OPEN CARNELLOE 7 HAVE COMPLAINED IT WOULD SPOIL THE COASTLINE, IF RE-OPENED. “ i noite 
MINE, NEAR ZENNOR, IN CORNWALL. THE MINE HAS BEEN In the above picture Mr. Harry, who yy forward a ary to re-open eS ane em 
/ . inspecting the site of a water wheel used for pulling up and crush ore. jectors mine w 
DISUSED FOR ABOUT EIGHTY YEARS. “ugly rash” in a ae @ great beauty. 





REPLACING THE OLD STEAM FERRIES: ONE OF THE TWO NEW DIESEL ELECTRIC CHAIN FERRIES OPERATING WITH MAST AND FUNNEL JUST VISIBLE ABOVE THE WATERS OF THE 


BETWEEN DEVONPORT AND TORPOINT. RIVER OUSE: THE GOOLE TUG OCO, WHICH SANK AFTER BEING IN 
The new ferries, built by John Thornycroft and Co. Ltd., are equipped with G.E.C. main propulsion equipment COLLISION WITH THE COLLIER HENFIELD, 1006 TONS. THE SEARCH 
and auxiliaries, which consist of three diesel-driven generators su; ing current to an electric motor coupled FOR TWO OF THE TUG’S CREW WAS ABANDONED. 


on the chain wheels. Each ferry takes six cars. 
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SS round the current Charles I] 
exhibition at The Royal Academy for the 
umpteenth time, I suddenly came upon this 
bracket-clock, by James Markwick (lent by 
Colonel N. R. Colville), by no means a famous 
maker; date, the 1680’s, the case decorated with 
fine scroll marquetry on a ground of sycamore; 
silvered dial and the usual winged cherub-head 
spandrel ornaments (Fig. 1). It would seem to 
show that while the fame of the pioneer rightly 
belongs to such people as Ahasuerus Fromanteel 
and Thomas Tompion, the general standard of 
craftsmanship must have been remarkably high. 
All the same, those of us who are merely ham- 
fisted babes in the science of horology are, | think, 
rightly frowned upon by the experts as frivolous 
persons who only seem to show an interest in the 
case, as if a man should be judged by the appearance 
given to him by his tailor. The answer to that is 
that one is not encouraged to take clocks to pieces 
at this or any other exhibition; if you really want 
to understand them you must own a few or have 
the freedom of the house of a learned collector. 


That set me off looking for others; there must 
be about a dozen spread about the rooms, and how 
cleverly they have been chosen to give at least some 
indication of the great strides made in the accurate 
measurement of time during those few years when, 
as Thomas Sprat, in his “ History of The Royal 
Society, 1666,” 
wrote: “ The late 
times of Civil War 
and confusion, to 
recompence 
for their infinite 
calamities, brought 
this advantage with 
them, that they 
stirr'd up men’s 
minds from long ease, 
and a lazy rest, and 
made them active, 
industrious and in- 
quisitive.’’ There 
are two clocks by 
Fromanteel (lent by 
Mr. R. T. Gwynn), 
one of them an ebony 
veneered table clock 
of about 1665-70 
which plays either 
“The Granadiers 
March’’ or “ The 
Western March ”’ at 
the hours of five, 
nine and twelve; the 
other, probably a 
few years earlier, 
a demure ebony long- 
case clock with a 
hood supported on 
columns with Corin- 
thian capitals—a 
well-known clock, 
this, one of the 
earliest examples of 
long-case weight- 
driven clocks in 
existence; for Fro- 
manteel made the 
first pendulum clock 
in 1658 after a 
younger member of 
his family had spent 
six months at The 
Hague with the 
famous Dutch 
clockmaker, Salo- 
mon Coster, to whom 
Christian Huygens, 
the mathematician 
and astronomer, 
had assigned his 
invention. 


make 


FIG. 2. 


Near this clock 


in the central hall is SHOWING THE MOON PHASES. 





LONG-CASE CLOCK BY JOHN 
EBSWORTH, MADE ABOUT 1680; THE 
CASE OF VENEERED WALNUT, DECOR- 
ATED WITH MARQUETRY—THE DIAL 
(824 ins. 
one by Edward East high.) (Lent by C. D. Rotch, Esq.) 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


CLOCKS, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE AT THE R.A. 


(lent by Mrs. J. S. Sykes), who had been watch- 
maker to Charles I and one of the original members 
of the Clockmakers Company at its foundation in 
1632. This is in a case of walnut and olivewood 
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FIG. 1. BRACKET-CLOCK BY JAMES MARKWICK, 
MADE ABOUT 1685; THE CASE DECORATED WITH 
FINE SCROLL MARQUETRY ON A SYCAMORE 
GROUND. (15 ins. high.) (Lent by Colonel N. R. Colville.) 


veneers and floral marquetry in various 
colours. Date about 1670; a night clock, 
that is, the movement designed so that 
the light of a lamp placed at the back 
will shine through the pierced numerals of 
the dial, which is engraved with a par- 
ticularly graceful floral pattern. Then 
comes an elegant clock by Joseph Knibb 
(lent by Mr. F. Poke), the member of the 
family who came to London leaving brother 
John to carry on the business in Oxford 

in 1700 he served as Mayor—and a fine 
one in a walnut case by William Raynes, 
of York, with a marquetry panel in the 
base inlaid with the arms of the Joiners 
Company (lent by Mr. R. A. Lee). There 
are three by Tompion, whose syllables 
sound ding-dong; what an ideal horological 
name! One of them is a spring clock of 
olivewood and ebony (lent by Mr. P. G. 
Dawson), the only known Tompion in an 
architectural case of this type, another, a 
bracket-clock of perhaps a few years later 
in an ebony case (lent by Mr. F. Poke). 
The third is a long-case in olivewood 
parquetry veneers from the Ilbert Collec- 
tion in the British Museum, which is to be 
found in a corner of Gallery V among the 
cases of scientific instruments and next to 
the Tompion portrait in which he is seen 
with the works of a watch in his hand, as 
Sir Godfrey Kneller painted him about 
1685—a painting which belongs to the 
British Horological Institute. In the 
opposite corner is the long-case clock of 
Fig. 2 by John Ebsworth, with a somewhat 
similar cresting to that of its neighbour, 
of walnut veneer decorated with floral 
marquetry panels; date about 1680 (lent 
by Mr. C. D. Rotch). There may be one 
or two others I have missed; but, rather 
lost though the more fanatic clock-men 
may think them in these huge rooms and 
amid so many paintings and other objects, 
they are wonderfully impressive both as 
mechanisms and as comely pieces’ of 
furniture once the eye begins to study 
them attentively. 





Among other delights which are all too 
easy, if not to miss, to ignore because the eye 
is attracted by the colours on the walls, are 
two cases filled with glass and earthenware. 


One of the glass vessels is this elaborate posset-pot 
and cover (Fig. 3), with its winged handles, gad- 
rooned base and cover, finial of crown and cross 
and a body-belt, as it were, of a series of raspberry 
prunts—these excrescences which, when applied to 
the stems of glasses, make them less likely to slip 
from the fingers, but in such a confection as this are 
obviously added as decoration. These things, when 
sufficiently squat, are always known as posset-pots, 
a term I find decidely gruesome; for posset, as 
far as I can discover, was milk curdled with wine, 
or ale or vinegar. The piece is a great rarity, lent 
by Mr. D. H. Beves with several others, and while 
of English lead glass, Ravenscroft’s invention, it has 
not yet deserted the style inherited from Venice. 
I find it nearly painful to think that so good a thing 
of its kind was ever seriously intended to contain 
any drink so obviously revolting as posset—but 
our ancestors were uncommonly tough and 
swallowed some very dubious mixtures. 


There are two fine things by Ravenscroft 
himself, each signed; by which is meant bearing 
his seal of a raven’s head—he used the mark after 
1676 as soon as he had succeeded in producing the 
new metal which was destined to revolutionise 
the industry—yet another example of the active, 
industrious and inquisitive spirit of the age spoken 
of by Sprat. One is a bowl and stand, the other a 
posset-pot simpler than the one illustrated. Then 
in the same case is a dish, not of lead glass, but of 
soda glass—the much lighter, less practical metal 
which lead glass superseded. The style is very 
like that of its neighbour and was no doubt made 
about the same time. There are some engaging 
pieces of English Delft scattered about—the 
inevitable posset-pot, in white with the date 1661 
in blue, two fine Lambeth dishes painted with a 
bold design of stylised tulips, a large jug painted in 
blue and white with touches of yellow dated 1662 and 
decorated with portraits of Charles II and of Queen 
Catharine of Braganza, clearly a wedding souvenir. 


There is another blue-and-white dish undated 
but presumably made at about the same time and 
also one of the popular Adam and Eve dishes- 
The Fall—painted in the limited range of colours 
open to this type of earthenware. A single slip- 
ware dish signed by the potter, Ralph Simpson, 
and with a rough—a very rough—portrait of 
Charles, crown, full-bottomed wig and all, is the 
single representative of this rustic Staffordshire 
ware, and there is one lead-glazed jug from 
Wrotham, in Kent. Visitors unfamiliar with the 


story of ceramics will be struck, I think, by the 
clumsy, if vigorous, and endearing character of 
the earthenware as compared with the sophistica- 
tion and the high degree of skill attained by the 
other crafts of the day. ; 





FIG. 3. GLASS POSSET-POT AND COVER, LATE 17TH 
CENTURY, MADE OF LEAD GLASS—-THE COVER ADORNED 
WITH AN ELABORATE CROSS FINIAL. 

(12) ins. high.) (Lent by Donald H. Beves, Esq.) 
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ITALY, CHINA: FINE WATER-COLOURS 


ENGLAND, SPAIN, 


ILLUSTRATED 


“SEA SCENE,” BY JOHN CONSTABLE (1776-1837): A DELIGHTFUL SMALL DRAWING SHOWING 
CONSTABLE’S FASCINATION WITH CLOUDS. (Pencil; 33 by 5 ins.) 


“SAN NICHOLAS, CORDOVA,” BY DAVID ROBERTS 
(1796-1864): A BRILLIANTLY COLOURFUL AND DECORATIVE 
DRAWING. (Water-colour; 124 by 84 ins.) 


“ KOWLOON,” BY GEORGE CHINNERY (1774-1852)—-PART OF THE MAINLAND 
TERRITORY OF HONGKONG. (Water-colour; 10 by 15) ins.) 


HE annual exhibition of water-colours and drawings on 
view at Agnew’s, 43 Old Bond Street, W.1, contains 

this year a preponderance of drawings by George Chinnery, 
that 19th-century artist who lived the last fifty years of his 
life in the Far East without ever returning to England, 
although he continued to send work over for exhibition at 
the Royal Academy. There are no fewer than fifty-six of 
them in the show—studies of junks, fishermen, buildings, 
[Continued opposite. 


“A LADY,” BY JOHN SMART (ce. 1741-1811), THE LEADING 
(Water-colour; 2} by 2) ins.) 


(Right.) 
18TH-CENTURY ENGLISH MINIATURIST. 


STUDY. 
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AT AGNEW’S. 


“CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD,” BY J. M. W. TURNER (1775-1851): THE SORT OF DRAWING WITH A 


“ FLORENCE,” BY EDWARD LEAR (c. 1813-1888): AN IMPRESSIVE 


(Water-colour ; 202 by 14} ins.) 





RUSTIC FLAVOUR WHICH MODERN OXONIANS WILL TREASURE IF 
THE “ MEADOWS” ROAD IS BUILT. (Water-colour; 9 by 11 ins.) 


“PIAZZA SAN MARCO, VENICE,” BY RICHARD BONINGTON 
(1801-1828): THERE IS ALSO A COAST SCENE BY BONINGTON. 
IN THE EXHIBITION. (Water-colour; 10} by 8 ins.) 


“ CHINESE STREET,” BY CHINNERY—BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE SEEMS TO 
SUGGESTS MACAO, THE PORTUGUESE COLONY SOUTH-WEST OF HONG KONG 
WHERE CHINNERY DIED. (Water-colour; 7 by 10} ins.) 

Continued.) 

landscapes, anything that happened to catch his eye. They 
are wonderfully fresh and unaffected, a sort of chronicle 
of everyday life in 19th-century India and China. Another 
large group consists of miniature paintings by that exquisite 
practitioner, John Smart; while yet other groups are of 
works by Robin Darwin, Francis Towne and Edward Lear. 
Then there are two bold drawings by George Romney, an 
unpretentious Samuel Palmer full of atmosphere, a number 
of David Cox, a fine, rich Girtin, a Shotter Boys of Rouen, 
and several Sickerts and Wilson Steers. The exhibition, 
with some alterations half-way, runs until March 4. 
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'T"HE myth of the phoenix has excited attention 

for over 2000 years. Herodotus gave us the 
first written account of it and, although he did 
not believe the story, he set forth the details as 
they were told him. He described the bird as 
having a plumage “ partly red and partly gold, 
while in shape and size it is very much like an 
eagle."" There has been much speculation on the 
identity of the bird, and scholars studying the 
myth have been inclined to name the golden 
pheasant as the prototype of the phcenix. Some 
have looked to the birds of paradise. 

In the Melbourne Age for July 23, 1960, there 
is an article by H. A. Lindsay, of Australia, 
headed ‘‘ The Phoenix did exist in New 
Guinea.”’ In this, the author gives an 
account of the anthropological studies 
carried out by himself and his friend and 
collaborator, Norman Tindale, Curator of 
Anthropology in the South Australian 
Museum. To appreciate the importance 
of their discoveries we need to recall what 
it was Herodotus wrote about the habits 
of the phoenix: “ It is said to come from 
Arabia, carrying the parent bird encased 
in myrrh; it proceeds to the Temple of 
the Sun (in Egypt) and there buries the 
body. In order to do this they say that 
it first forms a ball as big as it can carry, 
then, hollowing out the ball, it inserts its 
dead parent, covering over the aperture 
with fresh myrrh.’’ There is, in this 
original account, no mention of the bird 
destroying itself by fire or of being resur- 
rected from its ashes. That part of the 
story appears to have been added in the 
works of later writers. 

H. A. Lindsay tells us that in ancient 
times the ports and towns of Arabia were 
clearing-houses for the rare and 





MORE NOTES ON THE PHCENIX. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


natives living around Humboldt Bay have been 
found to possess beads of the type made in 
Sumer, in Ancient Babylonia, over 4000 years 
ago. 

Although Herodotus gave only a brief descrip- 
tion of the plumage of the phoenix, later writers 
were able to describe it in considerable detail. 
Pliny, for example, was much more expansive. 
He portrayed the bird as “. . . big as an eagle, 
in colour it is yellow, and bright as gold, namely 
all about the neck, the rest of the body being deep 
purple; the tail is azure blue, and intermingled 





A CORMORANT DRYING ITS WINGS. DR. BURTON DESCRIBES HOW LEGENDS CON- 
CERNING THIS BIRD MAY CONNECT IT WITH THE PHCENIX. FOR ONE THING, IT IS 
REPORTED THAT THEY MAY OCCASIONALLY “ HOME" ON FIRES. 


Photograph by Jane Burton. 














but without knowing anything of their findings, 
I had found what appeared to me to be a satis- 
factory explanation of the main part of the 
pheenix myth. In that year I published my 
account of a rook that plays with fire. This rook, 
Niger is now famous, in a modest way. Photo- 
graphs have appeared on this page, and elsewhere, 
and his behaviour forms the central theme of a 
film which has now been shown to many audiences 
in various parts of the country. Because Niger 
and his performances must now be known to a 
wide audience, I propose to say little about him 
here except to recall that he will, whenever an 
opportunity presents itself, sit over a fire with his 
wings spread, exactly in the manner 
shown in the traditional picture of a 
phoenix. 

When this “ fire-eating rook ’’ first 
displayed his antics I felt that at last we 
had an explanation of one part of the 
phoenix myth. It seemed to me then 
impossible to believe that if a rook could 
look so like a traditional phoenix, with 
the flames all around him, there could be 
no connection between this and the 
ancient myth. So I put forward the 
theory that probably somebody in ancient 
times had seen another bird behaving in 
this way, had regarded it as one of the 
world’s wonders, and had built up the 
pheenix myth to match it, or, alterna- 
tively, had woven into it a simpler legend 
already in existence to make the elaborate 
story of the phoenix we know to-day. 

My faith in this theory was slightly 
shaken by a letter, received in August 
1959, from Captain Brett Hilder, also of 
Australia. One paragraph only of the 
letter need be quoted: “ I am at present 
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beautiful things from the East, and 
that these included the plumes from 
birds of paradise, found only in New 
Guinea. This traffic in skins has | 
continued down through the ages, 
until one begins to wonder that there 
are any birds of paradise left alive. 
The Malays from Macassar used to 
sail across to the north coast of New 
Guinea to barter with the natives for 
skins. Until recent times it was their 
custom to wrap each skin separately 
in scorched banana leaf, which is as 
pliable and tough as brown paper, 
then coat each package with a thick 
layer of dammar gum. This is one 
of the resins which, included under 
the name of myrrh, were burned as 
incense in the temples. Such careful 
packing of the skins was necessary 
to protect them from damage by 
insects and also from damage by 
handling during the course of the 
11,000-mile journey from New Guinea 
to the Middle East. 

There are several important clues 
to the antiquity of this trade and of 
the long trade-route. Dammar gum 
has been found in Persia, Arabia and 
other parts of the Middle East, often 
in ruins more than 3000 years old. 
The occasional skin also reached 
Egypt. Some of the pieces of gum 
dug out by archzologists still had 
bits of the original wrapping adhering 
to them. The goods may have been 
taken overland by caravan or carried by sea in 
Pheenician ships. However they were taken, there 
can be little doubt about the place whence they 
had come. The resemblance between the frag- 
ments of gum and the relics of the inner wrappings 
to the method used by the Malays for wrapping 
bird of paradise skins is too strong for it to be 
otherwise. 

Evidence of barter, and, therefore, of a traffic 
in the opposite direction, has been found by 
archzologists in New Guinea itself. On the shores 
of Lake Sentani, inland from the northern coast 
of New Guinea, adze and axe blades belonging to 
the Bronze Age have been found. These are now 
in the Leiden Museum. Within living memory, 
also, ships owned by the Sultan of Ternate put 
into Humboldt Bay, on the northern New Guinea 
coast, to barter for bird of paradise skins. The 








trading to New Guinea, where the 
Bird of Paradise is becoming a 
national symbol. When it is shown 
head-on, with its plumage extended 
in flame-colour, it is rather similar 
to the Phoenix rising from the 
flames.”’ (Incidentally, if anyone has 
taken a colour photograph of this it 
would be of the utmost interest to 
be able to compare it with the 
traditional pictures of the phoenix.) 

When Captain Hilder wrote to me 
I did not know as much as I do 
now about the researches of A. H. 
Lindsay and Norman Tindale. Now 
that I know more about them there 
seems more reason for looking to 
New Guinea and the birds of paradise 
for the full solution to the phoenix 
myth. Yet, if the bird of paradise 
does provide one clue, we have yet to 
account for the statements from 
Herodotus and other early writers 
that the phoenix ,was the shape and 
size of an eagle. And we have to 
explain why, in the pictures of it, 
the bill is always shown hooked 
at the tip, whereas there is no hook at 
the tip of the bill of a bird of paradise. 

Consideration of this leads to a 
somewhat startling coincidence. I am 
always gathering information about 
the behaviour of birds, and other 








A 16TH-CENTURY PRINT OF THE PHCENIX, SHOWING THE WINGS OUTSTRETCHED IN TRADI- 
TIONAL FASHION. THE BIRD DEPICTED HERE LACKS THE HOOKED BILL USUALLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE PHCENIX, AND ALSO SHOWS A PILE OF BURNING STICKS INSTEAD OF A BURNING NEST. 


with this are feathers of a rose carnation 
colour... .”" There has long been a tendency to 
regard almost anything Pliny said as exaggerated 
and unreliable. In view of these latest discoveries 
it could be that Pliny was more fully informed on 
this point than had been supposed, since his 
description of the phcenix’s plumage is appropriate 
to that of birds of paradise. 

In one of his letters to me, Mr. Lindsay com- 
ments: ‘‘ Of course, all sorts of stories gathered 
around those little parcels and the Phcenicians 
were notorious for telling tall stories calculated to 
enhance the value of exotic merchandise.”” Even 
allowing this, we still have to explain why this 
extraordinary story about the bird burning itself 
to death should have been chosen. 

In 1957, a year after Mr. Lindsay and Mr. 
Tindale were making their studies in New Guinea, 


animals, in the presence of fire. Since 
writing my book on the phoenix 
[| have done no more than put all such 
information in a file, hoping one day 
to collate it. Among the items so collected is the 
reference by E. Thomas Gilliard, in “‘ Living Birds 
of the World,”’ to the behaviour of cormorants. 
He tells how, in one part of the world, they are 
regarded as birds of ill omen, one reason being 
that on foggy nights when great flocks are flying 
to roost they not infrequently become lost. When 
this happens they seem to become attracted by 
the light of fires. They become confused and 
“home "’ not only on camp fires but also on lan- 
terns. They crash into the flamies and they fly 
through doorways into fires, scattering burning 
embers through the thatched houses. 

One would like to know more about this, for 
the bill of a cormorant is sharply hooked, the bird 
itself is well known for its habit of holding out its 
wings phoenix-like, and the place where Gilliard 
made his observations was--New Guinea. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


TO BE HIGH MASTER OF ST. PAUL'S: 
MR, T. E. B. HOWARTH. 
Mr. Howarth, who is forty-six, is 
to succeed Mr. A. N. Gilkes as High 
Master of the famous London pub- 
lic school. Mr. Howarth, educated 
at Rugby and Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, has been Second er at 
Winchester since 1952. Previ- 
ously he was Headmaster of King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
from 1948 to 1952. 








+ 


A VISITOR TO THE U.K.: GENERAL 
ADOLF HEUSINGER. 
General Adolf Heusinger, who is 
Chief of the West German Armed 
Forces Staff, and who is to be 
Chairman of the Nato Military 
Committee in it session, 
arrived in this country on Jan. 18 
to have talks with Lord Mount- 
batten and to visit military 
establishments and discuss Ger- 
many’s difficulties in training. 





Command, 
hief of Air Staff (Sig- 
nals), and before that Chief Si 
Officer, Middle East Air Force. 





SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY: 
SIR CLIFFORD JARRETT. 


cated at Dover ECounty School and 

Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, joined 

the Home Office in 1932 as ist- 

ant Principal and transferred to 
the Admiralty in 1934. 








President of the 

ference, died on January 17 at the 
age of seventy-four. He was well 
known as one of Methodism's 


most preachers. Be- 
fore Rasy wovmny Lins in 1943 
he was for a considerable period of 


time Tutor in Pastoral Theology 
at Richmond 


(Left.) 

A MEDICAL WORKER 
IN LAOS: THE LATE 
DR. TOM DOOLEY. 
Dr. Thomas Dooley, 
the young American 
doctor who, though ill 
with cancer, worked 
among the poor and 
backward areas of 
Laos, died in a New 
York hospital on 
January 18 at the age 
of thirty-four. e 
became _ internation- 
ally famous for his 
work amongst refu- 
| during the Indo- 
hinese war when he 
was in the U.S. Navy. 





the Royal Naval Medi- 
cal Service in 1916. 


(Right.) 

BISHOP OF GUILD- 
FORD: THE VERY REV. 
G. E. REINDORP. 
The Very Rev. G. E. 
Reindorp has been 
nominated for elec- 
tion as Bishop of 
Guildford. Provost of 





at the end of 


Trinity College, Cam- There will 


bridge, the new 
Bishop has appeared 
on television and is a 
member of the Church 
of England Radio and 
Television Council. 
























































AN APPOINTMENT AT THE SCIENCE 
MUSEUM: MR. J. A. CHALDECOTT. 


versity, served in the Meteoro- 
logical Branch of the R.A.F.V.R. 
during the war. 


AN ELDER STATESMAN OF CYPRUS: 
THE LATE MR. JOHN CLERIDES, QC. 
— John lies, eo ne 
x in the Cypriot Presidential 
i in 1959, died in Nicosia 
17 at the age of 
ee. He w e first 
Cypriot to qualify as a i in 
England and he i 





build 
known 
views. 











up a large practice. 
for the moderation 


first yed for Essex in 1945. 
annals, whe Ses Senn ap 
tain since 1950, has pla 


3 rn 
a ett 


THE CUBAN ENVOY: 
SENOR STOLIK NOVYGROD, 
Sefior Manuel Stolik pores. 
who is — ay the 
S one post Toeten | 
in this country on January 16 





Deputy ar. 
He went to Rochdale in 1955 as 
Superintendent Registrar. 
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N January 20, on 

a day of biting 

cold wind and bril- 
liant sunshine, Presi- 
dent Kennedy was 
inaugurated in 
Washington, in suc- 
cession to President 
Eisenhower, the 
youngest man to be 
elected to the Presi- 
dency thus following 
the oldest to have 
served in it. Mr. 
Kennedy is of course 
the first Roman 
Catholic to be elected 
to the Presidency. 
His day began with 
Mass, the invocation 
was delivered by a 
cardinal, Cardinal 
Cushing of Boston, 
and the new Presi- 
dent took the oath on 
a Douai Bible. There 
was a heavy fall of 
snow the previous 
night, with conse- 
quent traffic troubles, 
and as a result of the 
airport being closed, 
Mr. Hoover, the oldest 
ex-President, failed 
to reach Washington 
from Florida for the 

ceremony. 





WAITING TO TAKE PART IN THE SERVICES PARADE BEFORE THE NEWLY INAUGURATED 
PRESIDENT: A U.S.A.F. MINUTEMAN INTERCONTINFNTAL BALLISTIC MISSILE. 
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THE FIRST ROMAN CATHOLIC PRESIDENT: MR. KENNEDY’S INAUGURATION. 
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MR. JOHN KENNEDY—THE FIRST ROMAN CATHOLIC 

TO DO SO—TAKES THE OATH OF OFFICE AS PRESIDENT 

OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE DOUAI, ROMAN 

CATHOLIC VERSION OF THE BIBLE. MR.LYNDON JOHNSON 
TOOK THE OATH AS VICE-PRESIDENT. 


» 


BEFORE THE CEREMONY, THE RETIRING PRESIDENT EISEN- THE NEW DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENT LISTENS TO THE 


HOWER SHAKES HANDS WITH MRS. KENNEDY, THE WIFE OF COMMENTS OF THE LAST DEMOCRAT PRESIDENT, 
HIS SUCCESSOR (RIGHT). MR. HARRY S. TRUMAN. 





A US. NAVAL P.T. BOAT, OF THE TYPE THE NEW PRESIDENT COMMANDED DURING THE 
WAR, MOUNTED ON A FLOAT FOR THE INAUGURATION PARADE. 








JANUARY 28, 1961 




















THE NEW PRESIDENT, AFTER THE INAUGURATION, RECEIVES 
THE CONGRATULATIONS OF MR. NIXON, THE MAN HE HAD 
DEFEATED IN THE ELECTION. ? 
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‘* LET US NEVER NEGOTIATE OUT OF FEAR. BUT LET US NEVER FEAR TO NEGOTIATE ”: MR. JOHN KENNEDY, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, SPEAKING AFTER HIS INAUGURATION ON JANUARY 20. 


On January 20, on a canopied platform in front of the Capitol, in Washington, 
Mr. John Fitzgerald Kennedy took the oath as the thirty-fifth President of 
the United States and, at forty-three, the youngest man to be elected to that 
office. Addressing his hearers as ‘‘ my fellow citizens ''—a traditional form 
which dates back to Washington—he took off his overcoat in the icy wind and 
spoke for about ten minutes in forthright tones. He declared that Americans 
would pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, support any friend 


or oppose any foe in order to assure the survival and success of liberty. After 
developing this idea, he went on: ‘‘ To those nations who would make themselves 
our adversary, we offer not a pledge but a request; that both sides begin anew 
the quest for peace, before the dark powers of destruction unleashed by science 
engulf all humanity in planned or accidental self-destruction.”” And later 
he stressed : “So let us begin anew.... Let us never negotiate out of fear. 
But let us never fear to negotiate.”’ 
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FROM ZANZIBAR TO TRISTAN DA CUNHA: SOME RECENT ITEMS OF NEWS. 
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VEILED WOMEN IN ZANZIBAR TAKING A KEEN INTEREST IN THE ELECTION. THEIR VOTES 
WERE A VITAL FACTOR IN THE SLENDER MAJORITY FOR THE PRO-WESTERN PARTY. 


A SELF-EDUCATED MAN WHO WAS ONCE A BOATBOY ON THE ZANZIBAR WATERFRONT. 
Victory for the Afro-Shirazi party in Zanzibar was announced on January 18. Not only has 
Mr. Karume’s party a one-seat majority, but that majority rests on a one-vote majority in a leading 

constituency. The Left-Wing Nationalist Party was narrowly second. 


J ‘ _ ths * wy Nd) 
de Adecerts ®t Ca 
SURROUNDED BY HIS BODYGUARD OF SIX TOUGH YOUNG WOMEN: MR. GIZENGA, MR. 
LUMUMBA’S DEPUTY, WHO HAS BEEN HOLDING OUT IN STANLEYVILLE. 
Mr. Gizenga, who is the deputy of Mr. Lumumba, the deposed Prime Minister of the 
Congo, is seen here with his bodyguard in Stanleyville, from where there have been 
reports of anarchy and of terrorisation of Europeans. 


\ 
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SURVEY SHIP AND VESSEL OF MERCY: H.M.S. OWEN AT ONE OF BRITAIN’S LONELIEST POSSESSIONS, TRISTAN 
DA CUNHA—IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. APPARENTLY WHEN THE SHIP ARRIVED RECENTLY IT WAS FOUND 
THAT THE POPULATION (UNDER 300) WERE WITHOUT A DOCTOR. HMS. OWEN PROVIDED ONE 
TEMPORARILY BY LENDING THEM THE SHIP’S DOCTOR. 


. 


; ol ~ a S.~ 7 - aoe TE | is ‘te. 
INSPECTED BY BRITISH OFFICERS IN WEST GERMANY: THE U.S. ARMY’S SD.-I DRONE, THE PILOTLESS AIR- A BRITISH “BOBBY” IN DETROIT: POLICE CONSTABLE JOHN HAND, OF COVENTRY, WALKING 
CRAFT WHICH CAN TAKE UP TO NINETY-FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS A FLIGHT AT A SPEED OF 190 MP.H. IT WILL BETWEEN TWO DETROIT POLICEMEN IN A PARADE ON JANUARY 9 MARKING THE OPENING 
BE USED DURING NATO WINTER MANCEUVRES ALONG THE WEST GERMAN SIDE OF THE CZECHOSLOVAKIAN OF “VISIT BRITAIN” WEEK. P.C. HAND, WHO iS THIRTY-TWO, WAS REPRESENTING 
BORDER DUE TO TAKE PLACE IN FEBRUARY. BRITISH POLICEMEN DURING A THREE-WEEK TOUR. 
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ICE IN THE IJSSELMEER; AND AN OUTER DOCK GATE AT DOVER. 
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GLINTING IN THE WINTRY SUNSHINE: THE IJSSELMEER IN THE NETHERLANDS, SEEN HERE IN A BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON JANUARY 19 WHEN IT WAS TRANSFORMED INTO 
THE COLDEST OF POLAR LANDSCAPES. THE IJSSELMEER IS A FRESH WATER LAKE FORMED IN THE RECLAMATION OF THE ZUIDER ZEE. 


i) | 


—_— 


THE OUTER DOCK GATE OF THE TRAIN FERRY DOCK AT DOVER BEING PLACED IN POSITION AFTER IT HAD BEEN OVERHAULED AND PAINTED. 
Both this outer dock gate and the inner gate which can be seen on the left are unusual | hauled, a new system for breaking the force of the waves was introduced. By this system, 
in that they fold down flat to the sea bed instead of being vertically hinged. While bubbles the size of footballs were blown out from pipes laid in the sea bed with such 
the outer gate, which normally takes the brunt of the Channel gales, was being over- | force that the effect of heavy seas was reduced. 
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OF THE THEATRE. 














TRATFORD-UPON-AVON is seldom 
far from mind. Lately it has been in 
the centre. Peter Hall’s Stratford company has 
presented the allegorical fantasy of ‘‘ Ondine ”’ 
at the Aldwych in London. We have been told 
that this year’s programme by the Avon will last 
for thirty-five weeks (high news for the ghost of 
Charles Edward Flower). And, most sadly, 
Dorothy Green, a great figure from Stratford 
history, has died at the age of seventy-four. 


Fashions on the stage veer and shift, but in 
history there are fixed stars. We may take 
it that Dorothy Green will be one of these 
when the theatrical record of our time is 
seen, a decade or so ahead, by a detached 
observer. She was admired and loved 
at both the major classical theatres—at 
Stratford and the Old Vic—and no Shake- 
spearean who heard it in her prime has 
ever forgotten the contralto voice that 
Graham Robertson called the most beautiful 
woman’s voice on the British stage. She 
was, of course, a Bensonian; in her later 
years she was the accepted leader, with 
Baliol Holloway, of the survivors of that 
great fellowship. Doubtless the Cleopatra 
she acted first at the Stratford Festival of 
1912 will live in record as her chief part. 
Regal and high-romantic, she could never 
be for a moment the blurred oleograph 
that many actresses had made—and would 
make—of Cleopatra. Her voice responded 
to every mood; W. Bridges-Adams, who 
staged the tragedy at Stratford in 1921 and 
1927, has recently spoken of the glory of 
her ‘‘ O wither’d is the garland of the war,” 
and W. A. Darlington wrote in 1921: * 


She has exactly the majesty of style with- 
out which Cleopatra sinks to a petulant, 
spoiled child. In all her changing moods, 
Miss Green never forgets that she is a queen; 
and, what is more, she always looks a queen. 
Moreover, she has a fine voice which she uses 
to bring out the music of the verse. 


In 1930 she was Cleopatra to John Gielgud’s 
Antony at the Old Vic, and she appeared, 
too, with the Vic-Wells company—for she 
was in the opening Season at Sadler’s 
Wells—as Viola, Goneril, and a magnificent 
Beatrice. 


Dorothy Green returned frequently to 
the Vic and to Stratford. Although she 
played many parts in many plays, it is as 
a Shakespearean that she will endure (she 
was director as well as actress). Off the 
stage she resembled Charles Morgan’s 
description of Lady Terriford in “‘ The 
Burning Glass ’’ which was her last West 
End part (Morgan was one of her sustained 
admirers): ‘‘ A woman of gentle common- 
sense with an overlay of Edwardian 
incisiveness.’’ That was true of Dorothy Green; 
but she was also very modest about her work: 
maybe too modest. She was never, and could 
not have been, a self-trumpeter, a dubious gift upon 
which recognition has so often to depend. Some 
of the insensitive and the incurious may have taken 
“‘Greenie”’ at her own valuation which was 
absurdly low. Her colleagues and her friends knew 
her worth, and theatre history will confirm it. 
Time is the true critic, the true historian. 


She had had much to bear in recent years, her 
husband’s death, her own testing ill-health. But 
her graciousness, her gentleness, and her patience 
remained. I saw her last towards the end 








PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


done, certainly to embody the fire and air of 
Cleopatra. Of Dorothy Green, Charmian might 
well have said at the last: “It is well done, and 
fitting for a princess Descended of so many royal 
kings.” 


That was the Stratford of yesterday. For the 
Stratford of to-day we must go to the Aldwych 
and the strange, dreaming, intermittent beauty 
of “‘ Ondine.” The origin of the play dates from 
far back in Giraudoux’s life. He went with a 
scholarship to the Lycée Lakanal, a High School 





FROM THE STRATFORD-UPON-AVON COMPANY'S PRODUCTION OF GIRAUDOUX’S 
“ONDINE” AT THE ALDWYCH: AUGUSTE (PATRICK ALLEN, LEFT), ONDINE 
(LESLIE CARON) AND HANS (RICHARD JOHNSON) IN A SCENE FROM THE 


FIRST ACT. 





ANOTHER SCENE FROM “ONDINE,” WHICH IS SUPERBLY DIRECTED BY 
PETER HALL, AND ADAPTED FROM THE STORY OF THE GERMAN ROMANTIC 
WRITER, FRIEDRICH DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 

Seen here beside the corpse of Hans (Richard Johnson), who has 
of loving an immortal, are (1. to r.) the King of Ondines (Derek Godfrey), Ondine 
(Leslie Caron) and Bertha (Sian Phillips). 


in the little town of Sceaux outside Paris. His 
biographer, Donald Inskip, has recorded: t 


Fortunate in his teachers at Lakanal .. . he studied 
German under the direction of Charles Andler. Nothing 
could illustrate better the intimate connection between 
Giraudoux’s studies and his creative work than the 
origin of ‘‘ Ondine,” first played in Paris in 1939. 
Andler, who was a Professor at the Sorbonne, one day 
asked Giraudoux to prepare for him a commentary on 
La Motte-Fouquet’s charming tale of the love of a 
knight and a water-sprite. This commentary, unfinished, 
was to be taken up again thirty years later, and became 
the play in which Madeleine Ozeray and Louis Jouvet 
reached the highest peak of their collaboration as 
interpreters of Giraudoux. 


paid the price 








It is the tale of the water-sprite, niece 
of the King of the Water People and 
changeling child of a Rhineland fisherman and 
his wife, who loves a human and who discovers 
that people out of her element are incapable of 
her affection and fidelity. It is fantasy, satire, 
allegory, most summoning when Giraudoux has 
allowed a poetic imagination to rule, less so when, 
as in the second act, he is self-consciously adroit. 


At its best this play has a sad, sighing beauty, 
and there is in it one enchanted speech, early 
during the third act, when the dramatist 
and his translator (Maurice Valency) 
appear to be fully in accord. This speech 
of the First Judge, as lan Holm speaks 
it at the trial of Ondine, has an extra- 
ordinary haunted power. At other times 
I am unsure of the Valency transla- 
tion which can run into such a jingle as 
“‘ Call the boy with the quiver in the river- 
bottom.”’ But, in sum, this is a production 
that does honour to Stratford/Aldwych. I 
had met ‘“ Ondine” before only in the 
Belgian National Theatre’s London revival 
of 1953. That was necessarily a minia- 
ture (though I recall Jacqueline Huisman’s 
innocent clarity as the water-sprite); Peter 
Hall’s production, on a far larger scale, has 
much complicated ingenuity. He can face 
all the demands of the second act, with 
magic let loose, and even gets the audience- 
chamber fountains to play: an effect, as we 
know, that Jouvet could not manage in 
the original 1939 production at the 
Athénée, in Paris. 


It is a fantasy, let me suggest, of 
“‘ forthrights and meanders.’’ At its most 
assured it has a lingering beauty, a melan- 
choly grace, and it has been cast with 
care. We may have to realise that Leslie 
Caron, visually perfect though she is, is 
not a fully resourceful speaker. But her 
miming is delicately apt; she can take our 
hearts in that difficult third act, when— 
pinioned and netted at her trial—she 
watches the absurdity of the human folk. 
For the rest, one can make only a grateful 
catalogue: Richard Johnson, exact and 
feeling as the clumsy knight-errant; Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies in her exquisite treat- 
ment of the Queen’s advice; Derek Godfrey 
(as the King of the Water People who 
enjoys being an illusionist), Sian Phillips, 
and Eric Porter. 


So, rapidly, to the Stratford-upon- 
Avon programme of 1961: thirty-five weeks 
this time, and with the final production as 
late as October 10. This is an ‘‘ Othello,”’ 
directed by Franco Zeffirelli, in which John 
Gielgud is to play Othello, with Peggy 
Ashcroft as Emilia: very likely it will go 
to the Aldwych later. Earlier in the season 
there will be ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,”’ 
‘Hamlet’ (with Ian Bannen), “ Richard III ”’ 
(Christopher Plummer as Richard and Edith Evans 
as Margaret), ‘‘ As You Like It” (Dorothy Tutin 
as Rosalind), ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ (Dame Edith 
as the Nurse, Dorothy Tutin as Juliet, Romeo yet 
to be cast). 


‘““Much Ado About Nothing,” directed by 
Michael Langham, opens the season on April 4, 
with Geraldine McEwan as Beatrice and the 
Canadian actor, Christopher Plummer, as Benedick. 
No doubt, when Miss McEwan speaks the line, 

“ But then there was a star danced, and 





of the autumn at what might have been the 
final gathering of the Old Bensonians. 
Benson she adored: his influence and Lady 
Benson’s had been potent throughout her 
long career, and she had written wisely 
of them. That night, sitting in an arm- 
chair with her friends about her, she was 
able to shed some of her fatigue, though 
she looked a frail figure when she drove 
away in the darkness. Now she has gone; 
but her presence is ineffaceable. It is 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 








“WE 'RE JUST NOT PRACTICAL ” (Stratford, E.).—A comedy by Marvin 
Kane, directed by Joan Littlewood. (January 23.) 
“THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING OSCAR” (Royal Court).—Michedl Mac- 
Liammiéir in a revival of his Oscar Wilde programme. (January 23.) 
“ FAIRY TALES OF NEW YORK” (Comedy).—Barry Foster, Robert Ayres, 
Harry Towb, and Susan Hampshire in J. P. Donleavy’s play. 
“ ARIADNE ON NAXOS "’ (Sadler’s Wells).—The Strauss Opera. (January 25.) 
““ MASTERPIECE ” (Royalty).—Anton Walbrook, Margaret Johnston, and 
Arnold Marlé . .. in a play about the Dutch art forgeries. 


(January 24.) 


(January 26.) 


under that I was born,” some in the 
audience will give a thought to Dorothy 
Green. As we came from the funeral 
last week a fine actor said to me that 
for him Dorothy Green would ever be 
Shakespeare's complete Beatrice. She 
will not, cannot, be forgotten. 

*“ Through the Fourth Wall” (Chapman and 
Hall, 1922), pages 73-74. 


t “Jean Giraudoux: the Making of a Dramatist”’ 
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given to few actresses to do what she had 








(Oxford, 1958), pages 11-12, 
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ON A FOUR-DAY COURTESY VISIT TO PORTSMOUTH: THE TWO 
GERMAN TRAINING FRIGATES, SCHARNHORST (LEFT) AND 
BROMMY, FORMERLY THE BRITISH NAVY VESSELS H.M.S. 
MERMAID AND H.M.S. EGGESFORD. SCHARNHORST IS USED 
FOR GUNNERY TRAINING, AND WAS HANDED OVER AT 
VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, IN 1959. 


MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES, WHO HAS TAKEN AN UNPAID 
POST AS ADVISER TO THE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, 
BEING WELCOMED ON HIS ARRIVAL BY THE COUNCIL'S 
DIRECTOR, MR. PAUL REILLY. MR. ARMSTRONG-JONES WILL 
ADVISE ON THE MAKING OF FILMS,  FILM-STRIPS, AND 
EDUCATIONAL AND EXHIBITION PROGRAMMES. 


DEMONSTRATING FOR THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE “GHOST” VILLAGE OF IMBER: 
LARGE CROWDS, ASSEMBLED NEAR THE DERELICT BUILDINGS ON JANUARY 22. 
More than 1500 people marched in protest to the deserted village, situated in the middle 
The aim of the demonstration was to 

inform the War Office that people should be allowed to return after eighteen years. 


of an Army training area on Salisbury Plain. 
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HOME NEWS—FROM A 
FRIGATE TO A VILLAGE 
IN DISPUTE. 











WARNING MOTORISTS THEY ARE APPROACHING THE 
SCENE OF A SERIOUS ACCIDENT: ONE OF THE NEW 
TRAFFIC SIGNS BEING INTRODUCED INTO THE METRO- 
POLITAN POLICE DISTRICT. THEY WILL HAVE FLASH- 
ING BLUE LIGHTS AND WILL BE PLACED IN PROMINENT 
POSITIONS. THEY REPLACE FLARES. 


LEOPARD AND TENOR: “SHAPUR,” A BENGAL LEOPARD, 

WITH MR. CHARLES CRAIG, BOTH OF WHOM WERE TO BE 

SEEN ON THE SADLER’S WELLS STAGE IN THE PRODUCTION 

OF RICHARD STRAUSS’S OPERA, “ ARIADNE ON NAXOS,” 

WHICH WAS TO HAVE ITS FIRST PERFORMANCE ON JAN. 25. 
MR. CRAIG WILL SING BACCHUS. 


PERCHED ON THE BRINK: COTTAGES PRECARIOUSLY SITUATED 
ON THE CLIFFS AT ROBIN HOOD’S BAY, YORKSHIRE, AND IN 
GREAT DANGER OF TOTTERING OVER INTO THE SEA. HEAVY 
RAINS HAVE BEEN WASHING AWAY BOULDER CLAY 
FOUNDATIONS. ENGINEERS HAVE BUILT HOLDING WALLS 
AND PLANTED SHRUBS, BUT WITH NO GREAT SUCCESS. 


NOW WITH AMERICA’S GREAT: THE EFFIGY OF MR. JOHN F. 
KENNEDY, NEWLY-ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE U.S.A., WHICH 
WAS RECENTLY UNVEILED AT MADAME TUSSAUD’S WAXWORKS, 
LONDON. OTHER PRESIDENTS SEEN HERE ARE: (L. TO R.) 
HARRY S. TRUMAN, WILLIAM McKINLEY, GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HERBERT HOOVER. 


FAREWELL TO A NAVAL HOSPITAL: THE CEREMONY, ON JANUARY 15, WHEN THE GILLINGHAM 
HOSPITAL WAS OFFICIALLY CLOSED AFTER SERVING THE NAVY FIFTY YEARS. 
Taking the salute in the foreground of the photograph are: Surgeon Vice-Admiral W. R. S. 
Panckridge, Admiral Sir Robin Durnford-Slater, and Surgeon 

the last Admiral in charge of the hospital. 


ear-Admiral W. V. Beach, 
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TROUBLE IN THE CONGO AND LAOS; A NEW YORK AIR 
CRASH; AND AN ANCIENT BRISTOL BASTION. 


(Left.) 

MRS. LUMUMBA, WIFE 
OF THE FORMER 
PRIME MINISTER OF 
THE CONGO, WEEPING 
WITH HER LITTLE 





THYSVILLE. 


(Right. ) 

THE COMMANDER OF 
SWEDISH U.N. TROOPS 
WATCHING MEN, 
INJURED IN AN AM- 
BUSH BY BALUBA 
TRIBESMEN, BEING 


Congo. 
captive Mr. Lumumba 
was flown to Elisa- 
bethville, in Katanga, 
where he has no 
supporters, for greater 
security, on Jan. 17, 
The same day, how- 
ever, Baluba tribes- 
men attacked a U.N. 
train near Luena, 
about 260 miles from 
Elisabethville, and 
were engaged by 
Swedish troops. 





—— : 7 a — " A BASTION OF BRISTOL'S MEDIZVAL WALL REVEALED DURING THE 
THE SCENE OF AN ASTONISHING ESCAPE: THE REMAINS OF THE MEXICAN DC-8 AIRLINER ST. NICHOLAS’ ALMSHOUSES, IN KING STREET. 
WHICH CRASHED SOON AFTER TAKE-OFF AT NEW YORK ON JANUARY 19. This massive section of millstone grit walling on a Bath stone plinth has been identified as a 
In a snowstorm a huge jet airliner crashed and exploded into flames near Idlewild semi-circular bastion of the Bristol city wall built between 1275 and 1299. It is standing to a 
Airport. But of the 106 occupants only four died—all members of the crew. The height of about 5 ft. 6 ins. and the bastion has a diameter of 28 ft. On the extreme right can 
rest broke from the burning aircraft and only 26 needed hospital treatment. be seen the base of an arrow-slit. The almshouses were built in 1656. 


- * 
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A ROYAL LAOTIAN SOLDIER MANNING AN ARMOURED CAR OVERLOOKING A BRIDGE WHICH 
WAS BLOWN UP BY THE REBELS ON THE NAM LIK RIVER. 


On January 21, the Royal Laotian forces were reported to have lost ground in their a 
READY FOR ACTION AGAINST THE REBEL FORCES WITH AN 8I-MM. MORTAR: ROYAL LAOTIAN to regain the Plain of Jars from Captain Kong Lae’s rebel leveen while half the ‘Royal 


TROOPS IN A POSITION OVERLOOKING THE NAM LIK RIVER. forces were said to be either committed to the rebels or to be beyond effective control. 
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82: A MODERN EXCALIBUR! 





















































THE RETURN OF ARTHUR ?—-A SOLDIER SWIMMING AND HOLDING HIS RIFLE OUT OF THE WATER IN A PENTATHLON EVENT. 


One of the sights at the International Military Swimming and Water-Polo 
championships, organised in Madrid in 1959 by the Spanish armed forces, 
was this hand appearing out of the water, ‘‘ mystic, wonderful,’ but not 
clothed in white samite. Instead of Excalibur it carried a rifle and a pair 
of boots and it belonged to a soldier of the Swedish Army who took part in a 





pentathlon event. This was during the thirteenth championships which took 
place in the Madrid Municipal Baths. Taking part were teams from Belgium, 
France, Holland, Italy, Spain and Sweden. Another combat swimming com- 
petition was life-saving, in which the competitors had up to three chances of 
finding a dummy at the bottom of the water and of bringing it up to the surface. 
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oo up the second volume of Dr. >” 
Plumb’s majestic biography of Sir: 
ROBERT WALPOLE, which he has sub- 
titled ‘‘ The King’s Minister,’’ I was trans- 
ported, both in time and place. I went | 
straight back to a glorious summer, when, _; 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. | 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 





in order to launch a determined attack on ~~ 
my Oxford History schools, I spent part of the 
Long Vacation quietly reading in the ample and 
inviting—but in those summer months, empty 
Palladian glories of my old school, Stowe. Here, 
I reflected, as I looked out over the park from 
the vast serenity and composure of that great 
south front, was all the grandeur and the greed 
of the Whig aristocracy of the 18th century 
Had I been tempted to move to another point of 
vantage, I could have seen what remained of that 
“Temple of Friendship’ which was erected to 
commemorate the great cabal against Walpole— 
and partially destroyed in order to signal its 
failure. Cobham, to whom Stoics still owe it 
that their lines are cast in such pleasant places, 
combined with Chatham and the rest of ‘‘ The 
Boys "’ to bring down the man who controlled 
King, court, and country. They quarrelled, and 
they failed. The ‘“ Temple of Friendship ’’ lay 
in ruins, and the Whig supremacy pursued its 
even course 

But was it so even ? Dr. Plumb makes it clear 
that it was not. He gives his readers a picture of 
Walpole quite different from that which historians 
have so far accepted. The anomalies of that 
curious character are brought out, in this second 
volume, as never before. Here was a rough, foul- 
mouthed squire who yet had a passion for archi- 
tecture and the arts, together with the taste and 
the means to fulfil it. Houghton Hall still remains, 
but the magnificent collection of pictures was 
sold by Walpole’s grandson to—of all people— 
Catherine of Russia. Here was a man with a 
passion for power, who has seemed to many critics 
to have held it, during the decades of his supre- 
macy, with a nonchalant ease. Dr. Plumb tells 
us that it was not so, and that he was dogged 
by a constant anxiety. Here, finally, was a man 
who seemed to be of an unbreakable physical 
toughness—-but again, Dr. Plumb makes it clear 
that he was often ill, and that his illnesses could 
have destroyed him. 

It was, in many ways, a deplorable age. 
Bribery, corruption, jobbery were rife; the Court 
and the Monarchy had not settled down to that 
exact constitutional definition which was to be 
gently established during the Victorian era; 
placemen might so easily, at a turn of fortune, 
become displace-men. With all this to contend 
with—-and, in some respects, to condone without 
conscience or remorse—Walpole was continually 
afraid of the possible Jacobite triumph which was 
not finally dispelled until a decade after the period 
covered by this book. 

The greed was there, but let us not discount the 
grandeur. Could Stowe or Houghton be built 
to-day ? It cannot be by accident that in the 
many portraits of Walpole reproduced in this book, 
he is almost invariably seen wearing the Order of 
the Garter. It was Melbourne who said that he 
liked the Garter because there was “ no damned 
merit '' about it. There was not much “ damned 
merit '’ about Walpole, but he represents something 
which England has now finally lost, and is the 
poorer for losing. 

There was not much of the mystic about 
Walpole, who forms a stolid contrast with the 
subject of my next book, MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 
A Stupy or His Lire anp THouGut, by W. D. 
Halls. The only occasion on which I met the late 
Maurice Maeterlinck was in Portugal during the 
war. There was an open-air Mass at the castle of 
Guimares. Monsieur Maeterlinck was kneeling 
devoutly in the foreground—although Mr. Halls 
makes it clear in this book that he was an avowed 
agnostic. He wore a hair-net. My friend Luis 
Marques whispered to me: “‘ There is no fool like 
an old transcendentalist ! ' 

Mr. Halls has expended much energy and 
sound scholarship in establishing the true sequence 
of Maeterlinck’s works, and thus in interpreting 
his spiritual and literary development. This lends 
force to his sontbre conclusion: 


If one characterizes Maeterlinck’s work as being a 
quest, a seeking to explain life, one can only conclude 
that he failed. He failed to penetrate the mysteries 
of Destiny and Death, he did not discover the universal 
secret of wisdom and truth, nor capture the blue bird 
of happiness. In all the ways he trod he found no 
joy, but only ever greater ignorance. And in the end 
he could only make confession of his own failure. One 
might well conclude as one began, with Sainte-Beuve's 
dictum: the tree of Maeterlinck’s life bore in the end 
the only possible fruit. 


It is rare indeed that biographers are so candid 
about their subjects, but in the case of so sincere 
a writer as Mr. Halls, it is more than welcome. 


and new in Japan, at many levels of 
life, has puzzled Miss Mannin as much 
as it has intrigued her 

‘ Karl Eskelund’s Drums tn BaHiA is 
? another travel book, this time about Brazil 
{ It is a good deal shorter and less compre- 





On the whole, I do not approve of artists who 
affect an art other than their own: musicians who 
paint, sculptors who write, and so on. Yet some- 
times they succeed, and I think we must put 
Sir Russell Brain, Physician-essayist, among the 
successes. His SOME REFLECTIONS ON GENIUS 
contains a collection of .essays ranging fairly 
widely between Dr. Johnson and his circle, Swift, 
Dickens, and Epstein, besides some general com- 
ment and criticism in the title-essay and in those 
on ‘Symbol and Image" and on “ Words.” 
All of these were worth writing and publishing, 
even if some of the opinions will arouse dis- 
agreement, but there is nothing in the book, 
I think, better than Sir Russell's account of that 


LTE RRRRRINAA 
CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


wen do you think of this position ? Black to 
play—though it makes little difference. 


White. 
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Black. 


Suppose you look up some of ‘*the books "’ ? 

Berger's classic “‘ Theorie und Praxis der 
Endspiele,"" 1922 edition: “In an endgame of 
opposing bishops on unlike-coloured squares, two 
pawns separated by two or more ranks win very 
easily.” 

Reuben Fine’s equally famous “ Basic Chess 
Endings "’: ‘* Here is a general rule which is applicable 
to all cases: if the pawns are two or more files apart, 
they win... .” e€ goes on to quote one exception 
which has no relevance here. 

D. A. Yanofsky, in “ How to Win End-games " 
“Where the two pawns are disconnected, they win 
if they are two or more files apart, the reason being 
that they cannot both be effectively controlled by 
the bishop alone." 

Yet any strong player could satisfy himself within 
five minutes that White, in the above position, has no 
winning chances whatever. 

His only feasible plan is to protect his KP by 
B-B3 and try, with his king, to mobilise his RP. 
The pawn can, indeed, get as far as R6 but then... 
B-B7 prevents any access by the white king via the 
queen's side; and the only other gateway, via White's 
K8, is unapproachable (Black, for instance, merely 
prepares to reply to K-OBs by. . . B-Ks5). 

I am sure that, had Berger or Fine or Yanofsky 
encountered this position in one of their own games, 
they would have assessed it correctly. How did they 
come to perpetrate such gross mis-statements ? To 
point out that Berger's treatise runs to 588 packed 
pages, Fine’s to 573; that chess is an incredibly 
complex game and that nobody has ever made a 
fortune from writing chess books, etc., is still in- 
sufficient to excuse such slipshod copying. 

Cheron, incomparably the best of endgame 
writers, gets top marks. He quotes Berger and the 
rest, remarks: “ Das ist falsch’’ and proceeds to 
quote a position in which the defending King has 
not even succeeded in blocking one pawn. So the 
situation is more favourable than ours to the attacker, 
but in spite of that, he still cannot win. 3 
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strange 18th-century evolutionist and enemy of 
Dr. Johnson, Lord Monboddo. Dr. Johnson, in 
the view of this irascible promoter of the claim 
of the Ouran-Outang to be regarded as human, 
“‘was the most invidious and malignant man I 
have ever known, who praised no author or book 
that other people praised, and in private con- 
versation was ready to cavil at and contradict 
everything that was said... .’’ But, as Sir Russell 
reminds us, Monboddo is remembered only 
because Johnson laughed at him ! 

My first three books have encouraged almost 
too much literary lounging, in the strict sense, and 
I must press on. Modern Japan has been 
thoroughly explored by Miss Ethel Mannin, and 
in THE FLOWERY SworpD she gives her conclusions. 
There is no specific political summing-up, because 
this book is much more of a travel-documentary— 
and very good at that, with many excellent 
illustrations. But it seems to me that the struggle 
—or rather, the peaceful coexistence—between old 
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hensive than Miss Mannin’s, but it is also 
the product of an observant eye. The Brazilians, 
it seems, present almost as many contradictions as 
the Japanese. Although I enjoyed reading about 
Brasilia and about the political situation, the chap- 
ters which I liked best were those about the Indians. 
I had never supposed them to be so many, or so 
pleasingly (for the most part) primitive 

Some of the remarkable instability of modern 
life, with its constant air travel, is exemplified in 
my friend Mr. Gerard Fay’s PASSENGER TO 
Lonpon, but his genial, inquiring, and robust 
personality is wholly capable of transcending petty 
annoyances and getting the most out of a set of 
varied experiences. Each of his chapters, he tells 
us, is on three levels or planes——“‘ a bit about me 
on my way to London, a bit about travelling 
away from London and a bit about London itself.”’ 
There is a good deal about America and a good 
deal about Dublin, with reflections on journalism, 
the Moscow races, and many particular incidents 
and people. As the author says, it is a book to 
be dipped into rather than to be read through, 
but I can recommend it with the greatest 
confidence. 

I was first introduced to the curious sect of 
“‘ Shakers "’ through the late Mgr. Knox's great 
work on “Enthusiasm.” They reappear in 
“ d4OMAS BROWN AND THE ANGELS, by John 
Symonds, and I must say that I have rarely met 
an odder set of people. They had a great abhor- 
rence of any kind of sexual intercourse, yet it 
seems that they were prone to dance naked. These 
dances were hysterico-mystical, like those of 
Egyptian dervishes, and induced the form of 
trembling ecstasy known as “shaking.” But 
Thomas Brown was never quite taken in by them, 
and this book makes it clear that the Millenium, 
as the sect was called, was very far from being all 
that it was cracked up to be 

I see that my colleague Mr. J. C. Trewin has 
been one of those responsible for THE TURBULEN1 
"THIRTIES. There is a great deal here for nostalgia, 
and those of my own age—with the certain assent 
of some younger—will welcome, with tears either 
of legitimate or of illegitimate sentiment, this 
rehabilitation of the great stage figures of the 
‘thirties. 

Cold as the days go now, I welcome with 
moderate enthusiasm THE ORDEAL OF CAPTAIN 
RoeEpDER, translated and edited by Helen Roeder 
This is the story of an officer of Napoleon's Army 
who experienced the rigours of the Russian 
campaign. It falls just a little flat, but that is 
not the fault of the editor and translator. Un- 
fortunately, we have heard most of this in books 
published earlier. 

I end with a couple of novels—neither of them 
outstanding. In Sons AND COMRADES, Mr. 
Kazimierz Brandys has fought out—there is no 
other word for it—the bewilderments of a mother 
of four sons in Poland. It is quite impossible to 
say whether they were good or bad. Most of 
them got caught up into the Polish Communist 
system, and paid the penalty for it, when their 
own side had won. It is a sad and retributive 
book, with the bell tolling for almost everyone. 

Finally, there is Jonquil Antony's Hark ! 
Hark! THe ArK!, which is all about a plethora 
of animals collected round and about a country 
cottage. Miss Antony writes equally well about 
the animals and the circumambient humans—but 
I do wish that she would not be so arch and merry ! 
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ANGOSTURA 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
It’s the pink that makes the drink 
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evonshire 
for Cream 


but YORKSHIRE 
for INSURANCE 


Devonshire is a county justly famous for its 
cattle and dairy produce. Splendid beasts 
... excellent farms! Today’s modern farming 
methods and machinery produce finer herdsand 
better crops and are a worthwhile investment 
for any farmer. So too is Yorkshire Insurance 
—tailored to meet the modern farmer’s*needs. 

Allrisks oflivestock mortality can be covered 
as well as the consequential loss of Foot and 
Mouth disease. And farm buildings, machinery 
and equipment, accidents to farm workers— 
even your milk cheque can be included. In one 
policy with one annual premium if you wish. 

Ask the advice of our local branch manager 
—he is there to help you. 


* Allwork and no play...the‘‘ Yorkshire”’ 
A also specialises in the insurance 
oN 


of hunters and riding horses. 
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THE YORKSHIRE insurance comPany LrTb 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK 
and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the world. 


Behind the up-to-date ‘‘Yorkshire Insurance’’ policies stands nearly 
150 years of erperience and many thousands of satisfied policy-holders 
throughout the world. 
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Fly as 

an officer 
in today’s 
R.A.F. 


YOUR G.C.E. MAY BE 
THE FIRST STEP 


Flying is the career for any fit young 
man of 17} to 25, who wants a unique 
combination of excitement and res- 
ponsibility. Today’s R.A.F. offers 
you the chance of this career. You 
can now train as a pilot, navigator or 
air electronics officer—and fly, 
according to your role, anything from 
a helicopter to a V-bomber. 

You are guaranteed service until you 
are at least 38 (or for 16 years— 
whichever is the longer), and this 
qualifies you for a pension of at least 
£455 a year together with a mini- 
mum tax-free gratuity of £1,365. 
There are good prospects for further 
service to the age of §5 when a much 
higher pension is awarded. You need 
G.C.E. at ‘O’ level (or equivalent) in 
English language, mathematics, and 
three other acceptable subjects. 
University graduates may apply for 
immediate permanent commissions. 
Pay is high; a Flying Officer of 21 
earns £950 a year, and a Flight 
Lieutenant of 25 can earn, with full 
allowances, over £1,750 a year. 


Write for further details, stating date of 
birth and educational qualifications, to: 


Group Captain J. N. Ogle, A.F.C.,A.F.M., 
Air Ministry (ILN 755), 
Adastral House, London, W.C.1. 


TODAY'S TOP JOB IS 


Air Force 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—Th 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed 


is iodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
j 1 of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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ALASSIO ALBISOLA 
| CELLE LIGURE CERIALE 
FINALE L. LAIGUEGLIA 
LOANO NOLI 
PIETRA LIGURE SPOTORNO 
VARAZZE 


434 miles of sandy beaches, the finest ones of the littoral, 
within the frame of gardens and verdant heights—sports, 
social events, camping — excursions and promenades. 


Sea bathing from April up to October—moderate sojourn 
prices, under control—special reductions and facilities 
during March, April, May, June, September and October. 


Information from: 

Italian State Tourist Office (E.N.I.T.) 201, Regent Street, LONDON W.1; 
“AZIENDA DI SOGGIORNO” for each one of the above resorts; 
ENTE PROVINCIALE TURISMO, SAVONA; and all Travel Agencies. 
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HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1961 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, Aberdeen and 
Reading Universities. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, CYPRUS 

Cruise No. 23 15th April to Ist May, 1961 

Venice, Dubrovnik, Pylos, Knossos, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Beirut, Byblos, Krak des 

Chevaliers, Baalbek ( tional 2-day Air Excursions to either Damascus and Palmyra; or 

Bethlehem and Jerusalem; or Petra), Famagusta, Salamis, Nicosia, St. Hilarion, Bellapais, 

Kyrenia, Rhodes, Kamiros, Delos, Mykonos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion 
or Kaisariani, Olympia, Korcula, Venice. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Cruise No. 24 30th April to 16th May, 1961 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olym “ae. Knossos, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Side, Rhodes, Lindos or 
Philerimos and Kamiros, hesus or Priene, Patmos, Cape Helles, Gallipoli Peninsula, Troy, 
he Bosphorus, Istanbul, Delos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Nauplion, Mycenae, 
Epidauros, Tiryns, Delphi, Venice. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Cruise No. 25 8th August to 24th August, 1961 
Venice, Korcula, Olympia, Old Corinth, Mycenae, Tiryns, Epidauros, Knossos, Mallia or 
Gortyna and Phaestos, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, Ephesus, Patmos, Cape 
Helles, Gallipoli Peninsula, Troy, The Bosphorus, Istanbul, Samothraki, Athens, Daphni and 
Eleusis or Sounion, Delos, Mykonos, Delphi, Dubrovnik, Venice. 


GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON 
Cruise No. 26 23rd August to 8th September, 1961 
Venice, Delphi, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Delos, Paros, Rhodes, Lindos or 
Philerimos and Kamiros, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Beirut, Byblos, Baalbek (Optional 2-day 
Air Excursion to Bethlehem and Jerusalem; Optional 2-day Excursion to Damascus), Mallia, 
Knossos, Olympia, Venice. 


GREECE, EGYPT, VUGOSLAVIA 
Cruise No. 27 ptember to 23rd September, 1961 
Venice, Delphi, Delos, Mykonos, Rhodes, a... Cairo, Giza, Memphis, Sakkarah. 
(Optional 2-day Excursion to Luxor, Karnak and Thebes), Knossos, Mallia or Gortyna and 
Phaestos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Olympia, Dubrovnik, Venice. 





Each Cruise will be accompanied by four or five guest lecturers who will give lectures on board 
and at the various sites visited. 


Guest Lecturers accompanying Cruises include:— 


Sir Maurice Bowra, Mr. N. G. L. Hammond, Mr. Michael Maclagan, Canon Guy Pentreath, 

Mr. Stewart Perowne, Professor W. B. Stanford, Rev. Lawrence Waddy, Mr. J. B. Ward 

Perkins, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Sir John Wolfenden, Mr. T. S. R. Boase, Mr. J. C. Dancy, 
Professor J. M. Cook and Professor Eric G. Turner. 


PRICES FROM 95 GUINEAS 
(Including travel LONDON-VENICE and return) 


For full particulars and reservations apply to:— 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN (HELLENIC) LTD. 
260 (K89) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 


Telephones: MUSeum 68070 (15 lines) 
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ITALY 


**the green pearl of the Adriatic 
awaits you ! 





4 miles of beach 
650 hotels and pensions of all classes 


Sport, cultural events and 
social gatherings 


Surroundings of historical and artistical 
interest (Ravenna, Urbino, San Marino, 
Firenze, Venezia, Pisa, Perugia, Assisi, 
Gradara, San Leo, Castrocaro [Spa] ) 


SEASON: APRIL-OCTOBER 


For further information apply to the 
Tourist Office, Riccione, 


and all travel agencies. 
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through four countries... 


.. the original and delightful concept of river 
cruising, visiting Holland, Germany, France 
and Switzerland. The botels “ Amsterdam” 
and “ Arnhem” carry 60-80 passengers, with 
every comfort, through the beauties of the 
Rhineland, in 8 or 15 days of superb relaxation. 
Fares from London, inclusive of many excur- 
sions, from 43 gns. and 65 gns. 

Weekly departures from April to October. 
also “ Holland in the Spring” cruises. 





cornelder's 


114, Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.| 
GERrard 6336. Member A.B.T.A. 
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CRITTALL 
metal windows 


PRIVATE BANKERS 


are paying 74% per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

eighth year in succession 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


Gross assets exceed £2,000,000 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DAMES IMM HOUSE, 245, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 











WORLD 
WITHOUT 
SHADOW 


PLEASE REMEMBER 


Crittall products have in ST. DUNSTAN’S 
the past year been exported IN YOUR 

from the United Kingdom wa 
factories of the Company to = 

no less than eighty-one 

countries throughout the world. 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE - ESSEX. 

BRANCHES AND AGENTS 

IN ALL COUNTRIES 


All information from 


(Chairman) 


THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 


ST’ DUNSTAN’S 


1, South Audley Street, London, W.1! 


(Registered in accordance with the National 
Assistance Act, 1948) 











Printed in England 38,196 
Saturday, January orden 961. «  fasistered asa for transmission in the United Kingdom 
and Gotch Ltd. Branches: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide and 


Martlet Press Ltd., 88-90, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.1, and Published Weekly at the office of The Illustrated London News & Sketch Ltd., Ingram House, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. 


and to Canada by Magazine Post. Second-Class postage paid at New York, New York. Agents for Australasia: 
and Perth, WAS Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania, 
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To South Africa tee =LLeERMman way 


Of course it’s luxurious, but it isn’t just luxury on ELLERMAN ships. As you step inside 
yourown cabin-suite you enjoy a pleasant feeling of well-to-do well-being. Very soon, 
you experience a new kind of service from the ship’s company, almost old-world in its 
courtesy and attentiveness. Our passengers (many of whom are experienced world- 
travellers and good judges in this matter) tell us that our ships’ cuisine is equal to that 
of any five-star restaurant anywhere. Fine ships and fine service, maintaining a fine 


tradition of quiet competence .. . this 


>. | 


| 


{ typical double room on The The “ City of Durban” restau- The Sports deck on the “ City 
City of Exeter.” Cabins on rant spans the full width of the of Port Elizabeth”’: all “ City’ 
Ellerman ships are on either “A” ship and seats all passengers at class passenger ships on the South 
or’ B” decks light, airy and one rvice ‘ providing a Africa run have a swimming-poo 
beautifully appointed. cuisine for which Ellerman ships drawing-room and library 


are renowned 


“A" DECK ON A “CITY” CLASS SHIP 


Swimming-Pool Sports Deck Children’s Playroom Shop Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
| Hairdressers 
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” Y ct Se! ARE! RE BE BE! a 


Every “A” Deck room, whether The staterooms are particularly spacious 
‘single’’ or “double,” has a and luxuriously furnished with every 
private bathroom and toilet en suite. requisite for comfort and convenience 





is the ELLERMAN way to South Africa. 


The service is maintained by the T.s.m.v. City of Port 
Elizabeth, City of Exeter, City of York, and City of Durban, 
each accommodating 100 passengers in single and double 
rooms (with removable Pullman berths for children). These 
ships afford superb passenger amenities. All rooms have 
windows or portholes and there are electric fans in 
addition to mechanical ventilation. 


Approximately every fourteen days per adult (£125 per adult on a 12- 
an Ellerman “City" class ship passenger vessel). Full information 
sails for South Africa, Lourenco can be obtained from Ellerman 
Marques and Beira. Passage rates Lines, Passenger Office 29/34 
are competitive . . . an outside Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1, 
double room, for example, with or from all Shipping and travel 
private bathroom en suite, is £155 agents. 


i » gerve the world 
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THE TEST OF TIME - THE TEST OF A FINE COGNAC 





